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The magic transformation of a Cinderella room 


When Crane illustrations and new fixture * bath. ... Another real service is the Crane 


designs first proved the possibilities of bath- 
room beauty, this room threw off shackles of 
unadorned usefulness and took its true place in 
charming homes. Every Crane suggestion since 
has added something to the transformation. 
For example, the room above, in English cottage 


style, introduces a new fixture . . . the Marshall 


Budget Plan, under which any home can 
have plumbing quality and pay in small monthly 
sums. To select materials, write for the book, 
Homes of Comfort. Your excinect will help you 
plan. For installation, see a Crane Qualified 


Contractor-Dealer, always a registered or 


U licensed master plumber or heating contractor. 


Valves ry ( pa A N F "Fittings 


FIXTURES, VALVES, FITTINGS, AND PIPING, FOR DOMESTIC AND INDUSTRIAL 
Crane Co., General Offices: 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago + 23 W. 44th St., New York * Branches and sales offices in one hundred and ninety-six cities 
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The head of the family 


discovers “pink tooth brush” 


HE: (Loudly, from the bathroom) 
Well, what do you know about that? 


SHE: Know about what? 

HE: Come here a moment, please. 

SHE: What are you so excited about? 

HE: Look at this—'‘pink”’ on my tooth brush! 


SHE: Well? 


HE: Isn’t that enough to make anybody sit up and 
take notice? You would, if you had found it. 


SHE: It’s nothing to go into a panic over. 
HE: Ob, isn’t it? 


SHE: No. Perhaps you'll change your tooth 
paste now. I've been asking you to for some 
time. There’s a fresh tube of Ipana in the 
medicine cabinet. Massage your gums with 
some of it right now. 


HE: I’d like to know what Ipana has to do with 
“pink tooth brush’’! 

SHE: It has a lot to do with getting rid of it! 
HE: Yes? How? —How is a tooth paste going 
to help a condition like that? The thing for me to 
do is to see a dentist. I don’t want to run the risk 
of getting any of these gum disorders. 


SHE: By all means see the dentist. You 
oughtn’t to have to be told to do that! But 
the chances are you haven’t any real cause for 
alarm yet. Evidently your gums are a bit 
tender. If you kept up to date on these things 
you would know that the soft foods we eat 
these days don’t give our gums a chance to 
keep healthy. They need stimulation to keep 
them alive and to invigorate them when they 
commence to get tender. That’s one of the 
virtues of Ipana. 


HE: What is? 


SHE: The effect it has on the gums. It con- 
tains ziratol, an antiseptic and hemostatic. 
Dentists themselves use it in the treatment of 
gum disorders. Ipana and massage are the 
best remedy you can find for gums that have 
a tendency to bleed. 


HE: How do you work this massage? 





SHE: Just rub Ipana on the gums after you 
have cleaned the teeth. You can use your 
tooth brush for it or, if the gums are too 
tender to the touch, use your finger. 


HE: Do any of the dentists recommend Ipana? 
SHE: Thousands of them every day. 


HE: What about the teeth? Will it keep them 
white? 

SHE: Have you ever seen mine whiter than 
they are now? 

HE: Can’t say that I have. They certainly are 
stunning. 


IPANA 7Zooth Paste 





SHE: And the taste of Ipana is perfectly de- 
lightful, too. You'll like it. Now try it for 
a month and you'll find you’ve made a tooth 
paste friend for life—and best of all, you'll 
rid yourself ofall signs of “pink tooth brush”. 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. T-901 
73 West Street, New York, N. Y. 

Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH 
PASTE. Enclosed is a two-cent stamp to cover partly 
the cost of packing and mailing. 
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The Monitor Top, which contains the 
hermetically sealed-in-steel mechanism, is 
the modern symbol of economical refrig- 
eration. Its splendid performance record life 
merits the name — MONITOR TOP. 
Z : an 
HEN you buy your electric refrigerator, 
look for the Monitor Top first of all. It me 
is your assurance of efficiency, your guarantee tthe 
of economy and convenience. 
Within the hermetically sealed walls of the 
Monitor Top the simple General Electric to 1 
mechanism moves quietly in a permanent bath oa 
of oil. Air, dirt and moisture are sealed out. 
The dependable mechanism of the Monitor tob 
Top makes the General Electric Refrigerator sus’ 
a servant that lightens labor, saves money and 
above all guards the health of the family. con 
Prices now start at $205.00 at the factory. You eve 
can have a gleaming white General Electric tod. 
Refrigerator— striking in modern beauty— 
placed in your kitchen tomorrow by taking fask 
advantage of our time payment plan. her: 
For booklet, write Section H-9, Electric Re- 
Tol 
frigeration Dept., General Electric Company, 
e j : Hanna Bldg., 1400 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 
\ ee * oe * 
| Me ME 





Join us in the General Electric Program, 
broadcast every Saturday evening on 


z ‘ : 
by a nation-wide N. B. C. network. 
BIRTHDAY 


—and this re- 
acess GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
ALL:STEEL REFRIGERATOR 


ELECTRIC WATER COOLERS - COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATORS + ELECTRIC MILK COOLERS 
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Trey 
CRADLED 
CREME 

DE MENTHE 


+++ AND 
COOLER SMOKE 


How much more pleasant is 


life because of these charming people 
...these people who have discovered 


and fostered each new turn in enjoy- 


ment since enjoyment began. Thus, 
they were first to discover Spud and 


Spud’s cooler smoke. They were first 
to recognize that cooler smoke cleared 
away the limitations on old-fashioned 
tobacco enjoyment...that cooler smoke 
sustained constant moist-cool mouth 
comfort, no matter how late or gay the 
evening. Thus, they cradled Spud... 
today’s unquestioned freedom in old- 


fashioned tobacco enjoyment. At bet- 


ter stands, 20 for 20c. The Axton-Fisher 


Tobacco Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 
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LITTLE LAMB 
amazed the world 


On August 12th, 1877, this crude sketch 
made by Thomas A. Edison resulted in a 
practical device to record and reproduce the 
human voice. Edison spoke the familiar 
poem: “Mary had a little lamb,” etc. The 
words came back exactly as he had uttered 
them. The Ediphone idea was born. 

Today, in every country of the civilized 
world, Ediphones gain countless hours in 
transmitting thought from brain to type with 
half the time, trouble and expense. 

You simply pick up the receiver and talk 
—as easy as telephoning. Ideas are recorded 
from the tip of the tongue. Letters are often 
answered in one reading. 

Today, after fifty-three years, a world-wide 
service headed by Thomas A. Edison will 
assume full responsibility, to organize your 
present office forces without interruption to 
business and without charge in proving re- 
sults. Telephone “The Ediphone,” your city, 
today. Send for the book, “An easy way to 
chart your correspondence.” 


THOMAS A. EDISON 
INC. 


ORANGE, N, J. 
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World Wide Service 
in all Principal Cities 
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From Gandhi 
Sirs: . 

Photographic evidence of your world-wide 
circulation. The enclosed photograph shows Mrs. 
James Sen Gupta, the wife of Calcutta’s Lord 
Mayor and her two sons. 

Mrs. Sen Gupta was an English woman. Her 
mother was James Sen Gupta’s landlady while 
he was a student in England. The English 
daughter married the Indian student and returned 
to Calcutta. 

With her husband in jail, she prepares all his 
food which the sons carry to the father. She is 
an active woman and lionized by Indian 
Nationalists. 

The above photograph was given to me by 
Louis deRochemont, director of the Fox Movie- 
tone staff here, and was taken by one of the 








——s 


Mrs. JAMES SEN Gupta & Sons 
She married her mother’s boarder. 


movietone cameramen. Mr. deRochemont kindly 
consented that I send it to you and you are at 
liberty to reproduce it if you wish. 

The Bombay Provincial Congress Committee, 
of which I am a member, enjoyed your “Gandhi 
land cartoon.” 

M. S. GANDHI 
(no relation to Mahatma) 
Bombay, India 
—— 
Red Cross Supporters 
Sirs: 

. Under the heading “Religion,” in the 
Aug. 18 issue, Time says that “Prime Minister 
Mussolini had rejected earthquake aid from the 
Protestant-supported American Red Cross.” 

The American Red Cross is supported, we are 
thankful to say, by the Protestants. It is sup- 
ported equally well by the Catholics, by the 
Jews, by the Mormons, and by those who, for 
all I know, have no religious affiliation at all 


“CURT, CLEAR, COMPLETE” 


—and the Subscription price is $5 yearly 


Roy E. LARSEN, CrrcuLaTIon Mor., True, INc. 
350 East 22nd Street, Cutcaco, IL. 


Please enter my subscription for Time, for one year, and send mea 


bill ($5.00). 


NamME 


We are very proud of the fact that our mem- 
bership of 4,130,000 adults and 7,000,000 
Juniors represents all creeds, all races and all 
walks of life. The American Red Cross is prob- 
ably the only organization in the world sup- 
ported by such a large and democratic group. 

Our Central Committee and our Board of 
Incorporators include men and women outstand- 
ing in the Protestant, Catholic and Jewish 
faiths. 

DoucLas GRIESEMER 

American National Red Cross, 

Washington, D. C. 

Trm_E’s too-elliptical phrase obscured 
TimMeE’s meaning: that the Vatican and 
Mussolini feared that the militant U. S. 
Protestants in Rome, because they are 


among the American Red Cross’s sup- 
porters, might get the credit in Italy for 
Relief work done in Italy by the Red 
Cross.—Eb. 


Women Dentists 
Sirs: 

Under the head of “People” in your Aug. 4 
issue you devote a paragraph to the new Presi- 
dent of the American Dental Association, but 
take no notice of the fact that the women den- 
tists met in Denver at the same time and had 
an election also. I am neither business nor pro- 
fessional woman, nor do I know the head of 
either organization; but I like to see women 
receive due recognition. I understand that the 
women and men dentists work together and are 
all associated. 

Dr. Stella Risser of Houston, Tex., was 
elected President of the American Association of 
Women Dentists to succeed Dr. Mildred Dick- 
erson of Washington, D. C. Both these women 
rank right along with the most eminent men of 
their profession. Dr. Risser is the author of 
various scientific papers and the book—Your 
Child and You—which is about the most helpful 
thing I know of upon the subject of children’s 
teeth. She is one of the foremost dentists of 
America, regardless of sex. I know Dr. Risser 
only by reputation, so there is nothing personal 


in my attitude. 
(Mrs.) Mary HAti 

Victoria, Tex. 
Art’s Flag 
Sirs: 

The article in the issue of Aug. 18 headed 
“Neutral Flag’? was quite interesting. Although 
no disciple, the writer believes that Roerich’s 
“Pan-Art” doctrine is a good one, even though 
“Unifying Humanity Through Art’’ may be eons 
from attainment. The idea of a flag that would 
indicate the location of art objects in time of 
war might seem fantastic to some because of 
the possibilities of its abuse, though reports 
would have it that the Red Cross flag was used 
more than once on both sides to protect poten- 
tial combatants in the late Great War. Yet 
such an occasional abuse did not and does not 
invalidate its use... . 

In the design of such a symbol, of the ut- 
most importance is simplicity, along with an 
unlikelihood of confusion with any national flag. 
We read of the meanings ascribed or attached 
(Continued on p. 8) 
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Even a Queen 


a more would 


Nahid, loveliest of the Ruman princesses, 


see the face of Darab, King of Kings. 
He had stormed her Father’s Province 


to woo and wed her. Now, by his com- 
mand, she was leaving the great palace, 
a cast-off. 

Oh, the ignominy of it, the disgrace, 
the heart-break. For in the brief months 
that followed their marriage she had 
come to love this bold, relentless warrior 


who had swept through Persia, bending 


Province after Province to his power, to 
make her his Queen. 

With saddening clearness the memory 
of her wedding day came back to her... 
it seemed but yesterday ... the golden 
litter in which she rode, a jeweled crown 
upon her head... the great nobles that 
escorted her, each with a gift . . . the 
camels weary beneath their burden of 
rich brocades and carpets . . . sixty 
bridesmaids in her train, each with a 
golden goblet in her hand filled with the 
royal jewels... 

How happy she had been. Now like a 
criminal scourged from the city, she was 
being sent back to her Father. For 
Darab had found her breath not sweet. It 
was the one flaw in her loveliness. But 
it was the flaw Darab could not overlook 
or forgive. 





CHAPTER IV OF THE SHAHNAMA, 

FIRDAUSI?’S GREAT EPIC HISTORY 

OF PERSIA, DESCRIBES NAHID’S 
TRAGEDY THUS: 





“She was sleeping * * * 

All gems and colour, scent and loveliness. 

But verily her breathing was not sweet, 

And grew disgustful to the king of kings, 

Who shrank and turned his head away from her 
Upon the couch because her breath was foul. 
The monarch of Iran was grieved thereat, 

His mind was troubled, and his soul all care. 
They summoned skilful leeches to Nahid, 

And one of them, a shrewd and prudent man, 
Examined till he found a remedy— 

A herb whereby the gullet is inflamed, 

Called in Ruman tongue ‘iskandar. This 

He rubbed upon the palate of the queen, 

And caused her eyes to water lustily. 

The fetor fled away, her palate burned, 

Her face shone like brocade; but though the Fair 
Was sweet as musk, Darab had ceased to love her. 
The monarch’s heart turned coldly from his bride, 
And so he sent her back to Failakus,* **” 


That was in 120 B. C.—two thousand 
and fifty years ago. Today, halitosis (un- 
pleasant breath) is still the unforgivable 
social fault, the offense extraordinary. 


aa . ia 


<tr i 


“AND SO HE SENT HER BACK TO FAILAKUS,***” 


ea insidious thing about it is that its 


presence is usually unknown to its victim. 


Furthermore, halitosis is widespread; indeed, 
few escape it for the simple reason that con- 
ditions capable of causing halitosis are likely 
to arise at almost any time in the mouth. 

Among its commoner causes are decaying or 
poorly cared for teeth, pyorrhea, catarrh, 
temporary digestive derangements caused by 
excesses of eating or drinking, and minor in- 
fections of the nose, mouth or throat. 

The one way of making sure that your 
breath is beyond suspicion is to gargle with 
full strength Listerine every morning and 
every night and between times before meeting 
others. Because of its germicidal* power, 
Listerine first strikes at the cause of odors, 


then overcomes the odors themselves. Even 
such hard-to-efface scents as those of onion and 
fish yield quickly to it. Keep Listerine handy 
in home and office. And carry it with you 
when you travel. It puts you on the safe, 


polite, and acceptable side. Lambert Pharma- 


cal Company, St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 
» » 


*Though non-poisonous, safe and healing in 
action, full strength Listerine is at the same 
time a swift and powerful germicide. Repeated 
tests show that it kills even such stubborn 
organisms as the Staphylococcus Aureus (pus), 
the Bacillus Catarrhalis (catarrh), and Bacillus 
Typhosus (typhoid) in counts ranging to 
200,000,000 in 15 seconds (fastest killing time 
accurately recorded by science). 
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IS BECOMING DIAL-MINDED 


—— the leaders of every 

branch of business and 
industry, the Strowger P-A-X 
dial has become symbolic of swift 


accurate interior communication. 


Strowger P-A-X is designed 
and used not alone by large 
organizations nor only by small 
ones, but for those whose needs 
range from a half dozen or less 


telephones to those requiring 
several hundred. What it can do 
for your business can be easily 
determined by our representative 
who will gladly call and make a 
survey of your requirements. A 
request for Bulletin 1026 will bring 
advance information. 


For every process of business 
and industry which involves com- 
munication—whether it be the 
securing of information, the issu- 
ing of instructions, the guiding of 
production processes, or the sup- 
ervision of routines —executives 
and department heads are learning 
to depend on the Strowger P-A-X 
telephone, to the end that the 
wheels of business may run more 
smoothly, more swiftly, more effic- 
iently. 


Perhaps the most convincing evi- 
dence of the value of Strowger 
P-A-X is the fact that wherever it is 
used it finds thorough usage, and 
that generally the efficiency of the 
organization is seen to climb as the 
use of the Strowger dial increases. 


In answer to the modern vogue for 
color the popular Monophone may 
now be had, not only in black, but 
also in a variety of beautiful colors. 
Made of solid colored synthetic resins 
with chromium or gold plated fittings. 


STROWGERSSUTOMATIC 


OoOiAwW SYSTeEenS 
INCLUDE: 


Public Automatic Telephone and Signalling Systems 
Private Automatic Telephone Systems—(Strowger P-A-X ) 
Code Signal Systems ( Audible and Visual) Fire Alarm Systems 
Tele-Chec Systems (for Theatres) |Watchmen’s Supervisory Systems 
Railway Communication Equipment 
Marine Telephone & Signalling Systems 
Miscellaneous Telephone and Signal Accessories 


Engineered, Designed and Manufactured by 


Automatic Electric Inc. : 


Factory and General Offices: 
1033 West Van Buren St., Chicago, U. S. A. 


SALES AND SERVICE OFFICES - Los Angeles: Boston: Cleveland: St.Paul: NewYork: Atlanta: Detroit: Kansas City: Philadelphia 
GENERAL EXPORT DISTRIBUTORS—The Automatic Electric Company, Ltd., Chicago: IN CANADA—Independent Sales & Engineering 
Company, Ltd., Vancouver: IN AUSTRALASIA—Automatic Telephones, Ltd., Sidney: IN JAPAN—Automatic Telephones Ltd. of Japan, Tokyo. 
ASSOCIATED COMPANIES—American Electric Company, Inc., Chicago: International Automatic Telephone Company, Ltd., 
London: Automatic Telephone Manufacturing Company, Ltd., Liverpool: The New Antwerp Telephone & Electric Works, Antwerp 
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THEY WORK 


WITHOUT WAGES 
.»»NATURE’S 


LIGHT AND AIR 


THESE two necessaries of life are your cheapest 
help. Yet, if you would know how much they are 
really worth to you, walk through a dark and stuffy 
factory. There you will find increased accidents, 
sicknesses, absences among workers . . . a lowered 
efficiency that is expressed in top-heavy production 


costs, and translated into red figures that stalk 


Observe how light and airy this shop is. Workers in the Philadelphia Cear 
Works enjoy the advantages of Lupton Steel Windows. Horace W. Castor, 
Architect. A. Raymond Raff, Co., Contractors. 


across the company ledger. 
Modern factory-management has learned the 


money value of healthful working conditions. 


Today, its position is that of the leading authority 


Sullen.masonry has been replaced by cheerful walls 
of glass, which flood work-benches with sunshine. 
Roofs have become vast exits for smoke .. . 


welcome entrances for fresh, clean air. 


in window-engineering. The Lupton plant produces 
every kind of steel window. These embody the most 
advanced improvements. Lupton Steel Windows 


offer you the finest in materials and workmanship. 


In this development of modern factory-lighting They will serve you as long as your factory stands. 


and ventilation, Lupton has consistently. pioneered. Is your plant handicapped by checlete windows? 
Can you compete with firms whose employees 
breathe really fresh air and work under natural 
daylight? An investment in light and air will return 
you many times the initial cost. Why not put these 
two indispensables on your payroll? Your present 
windows can be replaced. It costs you nothing to 


consult with Lupton engineers. David Lupton’s 


Sons Co., 2263 E. Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


uP Ton 


where steel is fused with sincerity 


Here is a view of the Lupton Model Lupton Home Casements light this 
Hardware Store at the recent At- charming breakfast nook—bringing 
lantic City Exhibition. Notice how indoors the sunshine and the fresh, 
well these tables and shelves set mer- clean air, and sweeping away the odors 
chandise before the customer’s eye. of the kitchen. 





65° below in 
Little America—but 
Graflex Cameras got 
the pictures 


Strange lighting 
—restless dogs—re- 
quired Graflex direct 
focusing hood to elim- 
inate all guess work 








“The Penguins’ 
Reception Committee” 
posed for Captain 
McKinley’s Graflex 








Graflex enabled 
Byrd, Gould and 
McKinley officially to 
picture the entire story 
of their thrilling ad- 


ventures 


Nine out of every ten of the several 
thousand official Byrd Expedition still 


pictures were taken with Graflex 


Graflex, the official still camera of the Expedition, justified its selection 
-.+.even in the intense Antarctic cold not a single Graflex froze up. 


The CAMERA For Important Pictures 


GHAR LEX 





FOLMER GRAFLEX CORP. GMI)... ROCHESTER. N.Y. 


FOLMER GRAFLEX CORPORATION, Dept. 67, ROCHESTER, N.Y. Please send to name 
and address on margin, “Why a Graflex” which tells how more interesting pictures 
are made with Graflex —the official still camera of the Byrd Antarctic Expedition. 
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to the various colors in our Stars & Stripes. Blue 
is usually credited with denoting loyalty or 
truth, white with denoting purity, and red cour- 
age. Following the same line of thinking might 
not green (for Nature), blue (for Truth or loy- 
alty to an ideal), and white (again for Purity 
or highmindedness), be selected as the colors 
for the flag of Art? 

The conventionally rectangular shape might be 
adopted with the following relationships: a blue 
border (of a little more than the proportionate 
width that one of its stripes bears to the whole 
of our flag) might completely surround a field 
of white, which in turn would encompass a small 
rectangle of green... . 

KENNETH INwoop MELBOURNE 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—_—© 
Accuracy Staff 
Sirs: 

. . . I respectfully suggest that you consider 
the establishing of an Accuracy Staff for Tre, 
consisting of persons residing in the vicinity of 
New York who, serving each a half-hour or less 
per week, could correct your proof sheets as to 
errors in purported facts. I accompany this sug- 
gestion with all essential apologies. 

W. W. CampBeELt* 

Mount Hamilton, Calif. 


Time has such a staff, one dozen strong, 
whose prime function it is to detect and 
correct writers and editors in error.—Ep. 

Dies 


Mack for Hull 
Sirs: 

As a personal friend and admirer of Repre- 
sentative Cordell Hull, Senator-Elect+ from Ten- 
nessee, | want to thank you for your kind ref- 
erence to him in your issue of Aug. 18, and 











Wide World 
TENNESSEE’S HULL 


No cane-carrier he. 


particularly the consideration shown him by sub- 
stituting the picture of a handsome and sporty 
gentleman for one of himself. 

Cordell carries a cigar instead of a cane. In 
Tennessee a candidate who carries a crutch is 
unbeatable, but an able-bodied candidate who 
carries a cane, is as hopeless with the electorate 
as though he wore spats. 

Gro. Morris 

Memphis Commercial Appeal, 

Memphis, Tenn. 

To Mr. Hull (see cut), apology. To a 
photographer, reprimand for mixing his 
negatives. The handsome, sporty, cane- 
carrying gentleman was Mr. Hull’s good 

(Continued on p. 12) 


*President Emeritus of University of Califor- 
nia, Director Emeritus of Lick Observatory. 

7A friendly exaggeration. Mr. Hull is as yet 
only the Democratic nominee. 
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How long will your car stay young? Read the list below of cars “Timken 
Bearing Equipped”. Use it as your guide to car youth. Automatically 


you place these exclusive life-guards on watch...Timken tapered 





construction, Timken positively aligned rolls and Timken-made steel. 


The Timken Roller Bearing Company, Canton, Ohio 


Crosses Inpicate ‘*Timken Bearinc Equirren” Points 
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Industrial 
Filtering, too— 


Serving industry, in still 
another field, Norton 
abrasives are the basic 
material used in the 
making of Norton Por- 
ous Plates, mechanically 
strong, acid proof, used 
for filtering solids from 
liquids, gases and air by 


means of vacuum, grav- 


ity or direct pressure. 


NORTON COMPANY 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


GRINDING WHEELS, 
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ABRASIVES FOR POLISHING, 


PLATES, FLOOR and STAIR TILES, ABRASIVE AGGREGATE. 
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—ELECTRICALLY LIGHTED 


In THE agricultural sections of the nation, where fairs and livestock shows 
abound, are trim cattle—glossy, silky-haired cows spruced up to win blue 
ribbons. 

At large circuses, at small ones, at side-shows and carnivals, children 
marvel at the monkeys and tawny wildcats yawning in the wagons. 

At picnics, sales, auctions, flower-shows—at a thousand-and-one fresh- 
air gatherings—people rely on tents and pavilions for protection from the 
elements. Whether animals and humans are sheltered safely depends on the 
protection provided by those in charge. 

Kohler Electric Plants have become a safety-measure for the faultless 
administration of affairs of this kind, held in tents and pavilions not regularly 
serviced by light and power lines. They furnish a steady, unfailing supply 
of electricity for lighting-purposes, as well as for running motors and other 
electrical devices. 

They generate current at 110 or 220 volts A.C. or D.C. Capacities range 
from 800 watts to 10 K.W. 


There are models which can be transported from train to tent, and from 
tent to truck and wagon, used by many circus people and livestock men 
who make the regular show-circuits. 

There are larger models, too, used to furnish light for entire groups of tents, as 
well as for construction jobs, for emergency current in factories, for regular 
current on farms and in country homes. No large storage batteries necessary. 

For steady, constant STANDARD electric current anywhere beyond 
light wires—use Kohler Electric Plants. Send the coupon now, for informa- 
tion specified to your needs. Kohler Company. Founded 1873. Kohler, Wis. 
—Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wis.—Branches in principal cities... .« 
Manufacturers of Kohler Plumbing Fixtures. 


KOHLER of KOHLER 


ELECTRIC PLANTS 


KOHLER CO., Kohler, Wisconsin 


Free of all cost or obligation, please send me 
full information about Kohler Electric Plants 
and their advantages for the uses marked X 


below : 


PRIVATE 
(1) Country Homes 


2 Camps 


0 Yachts 


O Farms 
0 Motor-boats 


BUSINESS AND INDUSTRIAL 


Lumber Camps 

Mines 

Banks 

Garages 

Building Contractors 
Construction Engineers 
Motor- busses 

Battery Charging 


RAILROAD 
Wrecking and Work 
Trains 
Signal Systems 
Private Cars 
MARINE 
}] Tugs 
Freighters 
MUNICIPAL 


> Hospitals 
Schools 
Churches 
Street Lighting 


0 Saw Mills 

Oil Wells 
] Theaters 
Excavators 
Office Buildings 
Refrigeration 
J] Ice Cream Trucks 
"] Stores 





0 Station Lights 
© Tunnel Lights 


© Coal and Water 
Stations 


© Passenger Ships 
0 Radio Emergency 


0 Fire Departments 
0 Fire Boats 

0 Airports 

0 Aviation Beacons 





Name— 





Street or R.F.D. Address. 





City 





State. 
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—For a Face that's Fit! 


Health and love of sunshine. Opportunities made the most of. 


A face kept scrupulously Fit, always. Smooth sailing for such as these! 


It’s the outdoor man whose skin is put to 
= can’t Pt ma the hardest test. By the same token, it’s 
lose ffs . 


the outdoor man who prizes most the 
Williams Shaving Service—Williams Shav- 


ing Cream and Aqua Velva. 


The Williams lather brings delight to ten- 
der skins. Quick. Copious. Cool. Without 


sting, then or thereafter. Moisture laden. For 
ninety years, the Standard lather. 
Aqua Velva, then. Just for after-shaving. 


It brings a happy ending. 


Of real value is Aqua Velva. It cares for tiny 
nicks and cuts, often unseen. Protects, tones 
up, invigorates the skin. Conserves the natur- 
al moisture essential toa good complexion. 
Sail quickly, smilingly, smoothly through 
your daily shave! 


Have you tried Williams Shaving Liquid ? Very 
quick. Very cool. Very new. Ask your dealer! 


JUST NOTICE THE FINE SKINS OF MEN WHO USE 
A COUPON —FPor the face that would be Fit! 


THE 4 @ WILLIAMS COMPANY. DEPITSO GLASTONBURY CONN. 
CANADIAN ADDRESS, 3552 ST. PATRICK ST.. MONTREAL 


Send me Free Trial Sizes of Shaving Cream e e 
and Aqua Velva. I will use and observe them. i j ral mM a 


SHAVING CREAM——AQUA VELVA 
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friend Publisher Norman Edward Mack 
of Buffalo, member of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee since 1900, chairman 
thereof in 1908.—Eb. 

ee ee 
Texas Pun 


Sirs: 

Supporters of “Ma” Ferguson—again in the 
Governor’s Race here in Texas—should realize 
the danger of electing a woman Governor. All 
the prisoners in the pen will be pardoned. 
Reason: a woman won’t let a man finish a sen- 


tence. 
R. P. DrypEN 


adil cian 
Nebraska’s Millers 


Sirs: 

Your excellent weekly published this week a 
letter from one August Wagner of Columbus, 
Neb., containing a mass of misstatements re- 
flecting on the flour millers of the state which 
we wish to emphatically controvert. You have 
been grossly imposed upon. .. . 

We have kept an accurate weekly record of 
wheat and wheat products prices for years and 
keep in close touch with the mill prices to 
retailers over the state all of the time. When 
wheat on Aug. 3, 1929, was $1.44 per bushel, 
Chicago option, Omaha cash was $1.34 to $1.40 
per bushel. The mill quotations on standard 
flour, Omaha in car lots, for that date was 
$6.50 per barrel. Bran, $27.50 per ton and 
shorts $33.50 per ton. 

Last Friday, Aug. 8, 1930, the Chicago option 
was 96%¢ per bushel. The mill quotations 
were on standard grade flour, $4.70 per barrel. 
Bran $24 per ton semi shorts, $27 per ton. On 
Aug. 2, 1930, Chicago option, 86%4¢. Omaha 
cash 76¢ to 80¢ per bushel. Mill quotations, 
Omaha standard flour, $4.30 per barrel semi 
bran $19 per ton semi shorts $23 per ton. 
Every day the flour quotations by the mills 
vary exactly in accord with the cost of wheat 
and the changing value of bran and shorts. 

We had a man in our office this morning from 
the mill at Columbus, Neb. He said they were 
selling best patent flour in local lots delivered 
to retailers at $1.20 per 48-lb. sack. Standard 
grade ro¢ less. Best patent flour is retailing in 
Columbus today for $1.35 to $1.50 per 48-lb. 
sack. Spring wheat patents, $1.75 per 48-lb. 
sack. 

These facts are applicable to the flour market 
in any part of the country taking into account 
differences in freight rates. The mills do not 
— to regulate retail prices on flour or 
prFeaG. . «ee 


Houston, Tex. 


J. N. CAMPBELL 
Secretary Nebraska Millers Assn. 


Omaha, Neb. 
wavectiecsnee 
All Right Texas 


Sirs: 
Across the street I see a large sign—48-lb. 
sack good flour only 99¢. W. D. Rhoades cash 


store. August Wagner of Columbus, Neb. should 
move to Texas where everything is right. 


J. E. BRADLEY 
Justin, Tex. 
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FIRE — AN INCIDEN 


TIME 


T OR A DISASTER 


a 


An 
Engineering 
Service 
to Protect 
Life 
iy 
Property 


When fire bells pa ube ol bells 


Bright-eyed, interested little people 
edging their way thru the three R’s. 
Lovable little bundles of excitability 
and uncertainty. Suddenly a flash of 


flame flares across the quiet school- 


room. The frightened children are 
difficult to manage, almost impos- 
sible to control. .... Then, quick 
work with the proper extinguisher 
changes what might have been a 
disaster—ghastly in its possibilities 
—into an incident. 
* % % % 


Against such assaults, LaFrance and 
Foamite Service, symbolized by the 


Crusader, is guarding thousands of 
schools and other publié buildings, 
and giving peace of mind to parents, 
tax payers and officials who know 
the value of the lives these buildings 
shelter. 

This service is also safeguarding the 
business and profits of tens of thou- 
sands of industrial plants from in- 
terruption of fire. It is based on facts 


not guesswork. It starts with a de- 


tailed survey of the fire hazards of 


your property by our trained fire 
protection engineers. Based on this 
survey, we submit complete, unbi- 


LA FRANCE*FOAMITE PROTECTION 


AGAINST FIRE 


ased, written recommendations for 
protection. Unbiased—for this com- 
pany makes every recognized type 
of fire-extinguishing equipment — 
from one-quart hand extinguishers 
to motor driven fire apparatus. 
Send for a representative. No obli- 
gation, of course. 


AMERICAN-LA FRANCE and FOAMITE 
CORPORATION, Dept. Q9, ELMIRA, N.Y. 


Offices in all principal cities 


K 


“Correct Protec- 
tion Against Fire” 
is a booklet des- 
cribing our service 


and products, 
rite for acopy. 
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THE AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY PAYS ONLY A REGULAR, REASONABLE DIVIDEND TO THE 500,000 OWNERS OF ITS STOCK 


They use it, they believe in it, 
they own it 


An Advertisement of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Tue Bell Telephone System is representative of 
the new type of ownership in American _busi- 
ness, and of the responsibility to further the 
nation’s welfare and prosperity which such an 
institution accepts. 

Some 500,000 men and women, in nearly every 
town and city in the country, own the stock of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company. 
The average number of shares per stockholder is 
thirty. No single individual owns as much as one 
per cent of the total capital stock. The company 
pays only a regular, reasonable dividend, which it 
has not missed paying since its incorporation. 
Earnings beyond that go into the extension 
and improvement of the telephone service. 


The Bell System is an American institution 
which consistently builds ahead of the communi- 
cation needs of the day and year. Its construction 
program for 1930 requires the expenditure of 
approximately 7oo million dollars. 

The scope, speed and accuracy of its service is 
dependent on the constant research of more than 
s000 scientific workers, new methods of opera- 
tion and construction, and the co-ordinated ef- 
forts of more than 450,000 widely scattered 
employees. 

All its efforts are centered on giving the public 
a steadily improving telephone service at 
the lowest possible cost. This is the accepted 


responsibility of the Bell System. 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
Place for a Friend 


The Drought, washed slowly out of the 
news by widespread rains, gave President 
Hoover last week a chance to bring from 
California to Washington his good friend 
Henry Mauris Robinson, put him to work 
for the Government. Mr. Robinson, board 
chairman of First National Bank of Los 
Angeles, has been “mentioned” for more 
different jobs under the Hoover Adminis- 
tration than any other friend of the Presi- 
dent. .He was violently speculated upon 
for almost every post in the Cabinet be- 
fore inauguration. Each time President 
Hoover named a new commission, Mr. 
Robinson’s name bobbed up in White 
House gossip as a leading candidate for 
membership. But, somehow, Mr. Robin- 
son never seemed able to swing into a 
niche. Last week, however, the President 
did fit him neatly into the National 
Drought Commission. 

President Hoover and Mr. Robinson 
were pre-War California cronies, ‘The 
President greatly admired Mr. Robinson’s 
bookishness, his contacts with publishing 
houses throughout the world. They agreed 
that physical exercise is not much fun, 
disagreed on motoring which President 
Hoover greatly enjoys, Mr. Robinson does 
not. In appearance Mr. Robinson bears a 
certain Hooverish resemblance about the 
eyes, mouth, jowls. As Secretary of Com- 
merce, Mr. Hoover had a lot to do with 
the selection of Mr. Robinson as a mem- 
ber of the first (1924) Dawes Plan Com- 
mission. 

Last week Mr. Robinson hurried across 
the continent to join the other appointees 
of the new commission: Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Hyde, chairman, Chairman Legge 
of the Federal Farm Board, Chairman 
Bestor of the Farm Loan Board, Chair- 
man Payne of the Red Cross, Chairman 
Young of the Federal Reserve Board, 
Chairman Aishton of the American Rail- 
way Association, Undersecretary of the 
Treasury Mills. President Hoover ex- 
plained his friend’s job: “Mr. Robinson 
has consented to serve for purposes of 
co-ordinating Federal with State and pri- 
vate credit activities.” Secretary Hyde 
estimated that about $20,000,000 would 
have to be loaned drought-ridden farmers. 
Where the money was to ceme from no- 
body yet knew. Declared President Hoo- 
ver: 

“Rains have stemmed the spread of the 
drought and greatly improved the situa- 
tion outside the acutely affected area [640 
counties]. In those areas destruction of 
crops has proceeded to a point that is be- 
yond any great degree of recovery... . 
From a relief point of view the burden of 
the problem in the acute area will show 


very much more vividly over the winter 
than at the present moment.” 

@ Because pious Virginians protested 
that Marines guarding the President’s 
Rapidan camp did not go to church, Presi- 
dent Hoover ordered a Navy chaplain out 








ne 





Underwood & Underwood 
Henry Mauris RoBINSON 
He hurried to his President. 


from Washington, Sunday services held in 
the Marine mess hall. The President at- 
tended, heard Marines sing hymns to the 
tune of a small organ lent by the 
Vea ee 

@ The Hoover secretariat has long been 
troubled because it has not been able to 
build its “Chief” up with the sort of 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


human-interest publicity which proved so 
helpful to Calvin Coolidge. Chief obstacle 
has been President Hoover’s refusal to 
allow any personal chit-chat about him- 
self or family to be divulged. Last week, 
however, the secretariat was able to put 
out this story: 

Gertrude Anne Windsor, 11, of Tyler, 
Tex., with her brother Billy, 8, called to 
see President Hoover. Because she had 
no letter of introduction from her Senator 
or Congressman, she was turned away. 
She wrote the President directly, asked: 
“Isn’t there some way we could see you 
before we leave?” Next day President 
Hoover summoned Gertrude and Billy 
to the White House, told them a story of 
Yukon, his Alaskan husky, who got so hot 
in Washington that he would sit and sit 
on a cake of ice every time the iceman 
came. 


THE CONGRESS 
Makings of the 72nd (Cont.) 

Developments of the week in the mak- 
ings of the 72nd Congress: 

Wyoming. To succeed Senator Pat- 
rick J. Sullivan, Republicans in their 
primary nominated Robert Davis Carey, 
52, onetime (1919-23) governor, over 
three rivals. Nominee Carey, son of Wy- 
oming’s first Senator (1890), attended 
The Hill School, was graduated from Yale 
in 1900. In the November election he 
will be opposed by Democratic Senatorial 
Nominee Harry H. Schwartz, Casper 
oil man. Renominated by the G. O. P. 
were Governor Frank Collins Emerson, 
Representative Vincent Carter. 

Alabama. Republicans in convention 
voted to put up no party nominees for 
Senator or Governor, tacitly decided to 
throw their 50,000 votes to the inde- 
pendent candidacies of Senator James 
Thomas (“Tom-Tom”) Heflin for re- 
election and Hugh A. Locke for Governor. 
Republicans hoped less to elect these men 
than to break still further the state 
Democracy. 

Montana. Hiram Wesley Evans, Im- 
perial Wizard of the Ku Klux Klan, op- 
portunistically appeared as a campaigner 
against Senator Thomas James Walsh, 
Dry Roman Catholic, Democratic nominee 
for re-election. Wizard Evans was infer- 
entially supporting Wet Catholic Albert 
John Galen, Republican Senatorial nomi- 
nee. His explanation: Senator Walsh is 
much abler and more experienced than 
Nominee Galen, more capable politically. 

Nebraska. Most spectacular turnover 
in last fortnight’s Republican primary 
was the defeat for renomination in the 
2nd (Omaha) Congressional District of 
Representative Willis Gratz Sears, 70, by 
Howard Malcolm (“Mac”) Baldrige, 36. 
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National Affairs—(Continued) 


Congressman Sears ran as an Uncompro- 
mising Dry, a supporter of Grundy tariff 
rates. Nominee Baldrige campaigned for 
repeal of the 18th Amendment and 
against an exorbitant tariff. Turned out 

















NoMINEE BALDRIGE 
His friends are building him up. 


of public office for the first time in 36 
years, out of the House after eight years 
Congressman Sears took his defeat 
bitterly. 

Nominee Baldrige, scion of a good old 
Nebraska family, went to Yale, was gradu- 
ated with the Class of 1918. Tall (6 ft. 
2 in.), husky (236 lb.) he won the inter- 
collegiate wrestling championship, played 
tackle on the football team. A steady, 
dogged, democratic young man, he made 
and held many a good and potent friend 
at New Haven. After two years at 
the Yale Law School, he returned to 
Omaha, married Regina Connell, who 
bore him two sons and a daughter, got his 
law degree at the University of Nebraska, 
was admitted to the bar in 1922. The 
genial contacts of politics attracted him. 
He served a year as a deputy county 
attorney, went to the Nebraska legislature 
for a term. His Omaha friends groomed 
him for Mayor, then decided to wait and 
run him for the House. They believe that 
with his western background and eastern 
connections he is just the sort of young 
politician who can be built up into a 
national figure. It was to those same 
friends last week that “Mac” Baldrige 
gave all credit for his nomination as an 
auspicious start on a large political career. 


ARMY & NAVY 
Stars & Stripes 


Last week the War and Navy Depart- 
ments promoted all retired World War 
officers to the ranks they held in Wartime, 
as authorized by Congress last June. Ac- 
cordingly Maj.-Generals Tasker Howard 
Bliss, 76 (Chief of Staff, Sept. 22—-Dec. 
31, 1917), and Peyton Conway March, 65 
(who succeeded Bliss), are entitled to 


wear the four silver stars of a full general 
whenever (rarely) they have occasion to 
appear in uniform. Notable: among those 
permitted by the new law to wear the 
one broad and three narrow sleeve-stripes 
of the full admiral are: Henry Thomas 
Mayo, 73, 1916-19 Commander-in-Chief 
of the Atlantic Fleet; William Shepherd 
Benson, 74, Wartime Chief of Naval 
Operations; William Sowden Sims, 71, 
1917-18 commander of U. S. naval forces 
in European waters; also Hugh Rodman, 
71, Hilary Pollard Jones, 66, Robert Ed- 
ward Coontz, 66. Last U. S. Army officers 
to receive the rank of a lieutenant general 
(abolished as a regular Army rank in 
1907, temporarily revived during the 
War), are Maj.-Generals Hunter Liggett, 
73, and Robert Lee Bullard, 69, Com- 
manding Officers of the 1st and 2nd 
Armies, A. E. F. Stars & stripes alone are 
awarded these officers, Congress having 
specified that no upping of retired pay 
accompanies the promotions. 


> 


“Rochester's” Head Up 


When cannon boomed from Santiago de 
Cuba in 1898, Rear Admiral William 
Thomas Sampson, temporarily down the 
coast on his crack, three-funneled flag- 
cruiser New York, turned her and raced 
back in time to see the last ship of Cer- 
vera’s squadron sink, in the second and 
decisive naval battle'of the Spanish War. 
That cruiser, then five years old, has 
served ever since, is now the oldest active 
U. S. fighting ship. In 1912, on the 
launching of the battleship New York, 
she was rechristened Saratoga and rele- 
gated (though as flagship) to the Asiatic 
fleet. In the World War she convoyed 
transports, captured off Ensenada, Mexico, 
a shipload of German spies and U. S. 
draft-dodgers. In 1925, when the air- 
craft carrier Saratoga was launched, the 
old New York became the Rochester. 
Remodeled in 1927, she was robbed of 
one of her funnels. She is now flagship 
of the special service squadron in the 
Caribbean, conveyor of U. S. Marines to 
Haiti and Nicaragua, but she is far out of 
date, destined soon to be scrapped. 

She will die with her head up. Last 
week the Navy Department announced 
that the Rochester’s seamen, with the 
Rochester’s equipment, had won the Battle 
Efficiency Pennant—for excellence in gun- 
nery, engineering and communications— 
most coveted ship honor, during the last 
competitive year in the cruiser class. 


THE TARIFF 


Commission Chairman 


Henry Prather Fletcher’s service as a 
private in Roosevelt’s Rough Riders (1st 
U.S. Volunteer Cavalry) during the Span- 
ish War was not mentioned at the White 
House last week as one of the official 
reasons why President Hoover appointed 
him chairman of the new Tariff Com- 
mission. But in many a mind there was a 
symbolic connection between Mr. Fletch- 
er’s military service and his new job. 

President Hoover had searched the land 


over for a suitable person to head the 
Commission he expected to flex out the 
“inequalities and injustices” of the Haw- 
ley-Smoot Tariff Act. Scared of Sena- 
torial inquisitions, men he wanted would 
not take the post. Finally he chose the 
suave, immaculate guide and counselor of 
his pre-inaugural South American tour. 

A Pennsylvanian by birth (1873) and 
residence, Chairman Fletcher is a diplomat 
of 27 years’ able foreign service. As a 
career man, he rose to be U. S. Ambas- 
sador to Chile (1914), Mexico (1916-20), 
Belgium (1922-24), Italy (1924-29), 
served as Assistant Secretary of State 
(1921-22) in charge of economic matters. 
The commercial aspects of international 
relations especially in Latin America have 
had much of his time and attention. He 
resigned as Ambassador at Rome last year, 
disappointed, some said, because the Hoo- 
ver Administration had apparently neg- 
lected him. 

Against his confirmation by the Senate 
it could be argued that he is a Republican 
from the state that gave the world “Grun- 
dy” tariff rates. On the other hand it 
could be pointed out that his long foreign 
service has given him a view of the U. S. 
high tariff wall from the outside, that he 
sees foreign trade and conditions in the 
broadest economic range. His personal 
record, is (or should be) above Senate 
attack; he has no known commercial con- 
nections to work against confirmation. 


Chairman Fletcher and the five new 
commissioners yet to be appointed will 
take office Sept. 16 when the old Tariff 
Commission expires. In eight years the 
Fordney-McCumber tariff was flexed 33 
times. Last week a new system of advis- 
ory boards was being worked out at the 











P.& A. 
HENRY PRATHER FLETCHER 


For him, more rough riding? 


Commission’s headquarters to accelerate 
flexing, to give President Hoover quick 
recommendations fer rate changes he has 
been awaiting ever since he signed the new 
act last June. 
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RACES 


Little Joe 


Though white, Widow Rose Julian lived 
on the fringe of Chicago’s “Black Belt.” 
As her lover she took Joseph A. Murphy, 
also white. Seven months ago she bore 
a son. He had red hair. She named him 
Little Joe, after his father. Big Joe got 
very angry. He swore Little Joe was not 
his. Present was Mary Linder. Mary was 
black. Mary’s husband, Willie, was a 
Negro contractor at 5222 South La Salle 
St. Widow Julian put white Little Joe 
into Mary’s black hands, told her to take 
him away, care for him. The “Black Belt” 
closed about Little Joe. 

Last week the Linders asked the Cook 
County Court for permission legally to 
adopt Little Joe. Alarmed, Widow Julian 
hurried to Big Joe, told him what might 
happen to Little Joe. Announced Widow 
Julian: 

“Big Joe and I plan to get married and 
we will take the baby and give him a 
name.” 


< 


Lynching No. 12 

Just after one midnight last week 200 
masked men drove up to the Edgecombe 
County jail in Tarboro, N. C., gained 
admittance by pretending they brought a 
prisoner. Silently they drew revolvers, 
covered the deputy sheriff, brought out 
Negro Oliver Moore, 35, who was being 
held for trial in September on a charge 
of attacking Ethel and Lucile Morgan, 
white sisters aged 7 and 5. 

In.a motorcade of 50 cars without 
licenses the 200 took Oliver Moore 15 mi. 
to his home in Wilson County, there strung 
him from a tree. As his body twisted and 
writhed, all shot at it until he was dead; 
first lynchee in North Carolina since 1921, 
twelfth in the U. S. for 1930. 

Said North Carolina’s Governor Oliver 
Max Gardner: “I am horrified. It is a 
black spot on a fine record . . . of nearly 
a decade. . . . A disgrace to North Car- 
olina! The State will do everything in its 
power to find the guilty parties and bring 
them to justice.” 


HEROES 
First Child 


Though only the first nine days of her 
life are known to history, Virginia Dare 
was last week given her 343rd_ birthday 
party. At Manteo* (pop. 394) on 
Roanoke Island in the sound waters of 
North Carolina was dedicated a memorial 
gateway composed of two large pillars, 
one to Virginia Dare, the other to Manteo, 
friendly Indian. Miss Mabel Evans ac- 
cepted the gateway from the U. S. in 
behalf of the Roanoke Colony Memorial 
Association. Archibald Henderson, head 
of the University of North Carolina’s 
mathematics department, spoke of “Amer- 
ica’s debt of lasting gratitude to the great 
Raleigh, promulgator of the English 
colonization movement.” 

*Twelve miles south of historic Kitty Hawk, 


site of the Wright brothers’ first airplane flight 
(1903). 


On May 8, 1587 Sir Walter Raleigh dis- 
patched from England in three vessels 
150 colonists, including 25 women and 
children, under the command of Capt. 
John White. With him Capt. White took 
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VIRGINIA DARE 
Her grandfather left her to the Indians. 


his daughter Eleanor and her husband 
Ananias Dare. The ships made land at 
Cape Hatteras on July 22, cruised up what 
is now Pamlico Sound to the “iland 
called Roanoac” where the colonists were 
dumped ashore. Two vessels immediately 
spread sail for England. A fort was built, 
homes staked out. 

On Aug. 18 Eleanor Dare bore a 
daughter who was named Virginia after 
the Raleigh colony. She was the first 
English child born in America. Nine days 
later (Aug. 27) her grandfather, Capt. 
White, sailed back to England in the third 
ship to fetch more men and _ supplies. 
When he returned four years later he 
found the Roanoke fort in ruins, the colo- 
nists all gone. Carved on’ a tree was the 
word “Croatoan,” the name of a friendly 
Indian tribe living down the coast. But 
searchers were never able to find Virginia 
Dare and the other settlers. Twenty years 
later colonists at Jamestown heard stories 
that all but a few had been massacred by 
Powhatan, that the rest had been absorbed 
into an Indian tribe. To this day half- 
breed inhabitants (called Scuffletonians or 
Croatans) in Robeson County, N. C. 
claim, without historical evidence, to be 
descendants of Virginia Dare and the other 
“lost colonists” of Roanoke. 


LABOR 


Jobless: 2,508,151 

The Census Bureau last week put a 
partial end to months of political guess- 
work when it announced its first official 
count of U. S. unemployment: 2,508,151. 
This figure, as of April 1, included only 
those out of work, able to work, looking 
for work. It did not include those with 
jobs who had been laid off without pay. 

According to the Census Bureau, 2% 


of the total U. S. population was jobless. 
Mississippi and South Dakota tied for 
low score with only 4% of their inhabit- 
ants unemployed. Joblessness reached its 
peak in Michigan where 2.3% could not 
find work. New York, with the largest 
jobless list (364,617), was 2.9% idle. 

Computations of unemployment on the 
basis of total populations have been seri- 
ously criticized on the ground that they 
do not show the true relation between 
workers and those seeking work. Census 
estimators unofficially figured that the 
number of unemployed was 5.2% of the 
gainful workers—that is, one employe out 
of 20 was looking for a job. 

Because no direct count of unemploy- 
ment by census enumerators has ever been 
taken before, no comparisons were avail- 
able to indicate the economic spread and 
shift of joblessness. The count was five 
months old. By means of index averages 
and estimates from industrial centres the 
Labor Department has reported a recur- 
rent monthly decrease in employment 
since April. 

The political importance of unemploy- 
ment in this year’s campaign has long been 
obvious. Republicans minimized the issue, 
guessed not more than 1,500,000 gainful 
workers were idle. Democratic guesses ran 
up to 5,000,000. Securing from the Census 
Bureau a fair approximation of the official 
figures 24 hrs. in advance of their re- 
lease, Republican Senator Henry Drury 
Hatfield of West Virginia rushed it into 
print through the Republican National 
Committee, declaring: ‘““‘We at last have 
an accurate statement [which] brings into 
high light the malevolent character of 
statements made by Democratic Senators 
and leaders... . The effect of these 
statements has been to misrepresent the 
situation, discourage the country, create 
pessimism.” 


PROHIBITION 
“T Don’t Switch” 

Mrs. Ruth Hanna McCormick, Illinois 
Republican Senatorial nominee, last week 
gave Dry office-holders throughout the 
land a smart demonstration of how a long- 
time Prohibitor may turn Wet without 
losing political face. Mrs. McCormick 
was elected Representative-at-Large in 
1928 as an out-&-out Dry. She voted Dry 
in the House. In the Illinois primary last 
April she was nominated for the Senate 
as a Dry. Afterward she declared: “T’ll 
run as a Dry in the election. I’ve always 
been a Dry and I don’t switch on things.” 
Because Illinois Democrats had nominated 
James Hamilton Lewis, a thoroughgoing 
Wet for the Senate and had declared for 
the repeal of the 18th Amendment, a 
clean-cut Wet-&-Dry contest between 
Nominees McCormick and Lewis was in 
prospect. 

Last week, however, that prospect was 
materially altered when Illinois Repub- 
licans held their State convention at 
Springfield. A Prohibition referendum 
goes on the Illinois ballot this November, 
due to the 400,000 petition signatures ob- 
tained by Chairman Bernard Snow of the 
Cook County Republican Committee and 
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his Wet friends. Voters are asked three 
questions: 1) Shall the 18th Amendment 
be repealed? 2) Shall the Volstead Act be 
modified? 3). Shall the State Dry law be 
repealed? On two previous Prohibition 
polls (1922, 1926), Lllinois voted Wet 
two-to-one. Observers last week could 
detect no shift in sentiment this year 
toward Dryness. The Republican leaders 
at Springfield therefore framed a party 
plank pledging themselves to go Wet if the 
referendum should go Wet. Up rose Nomi- 
nee McCormick to declare: 

“T heartily approve my party’s declara- 
tion that it will be responsive to the 
popular expression on these referendum 
questions. . . . If a majority are recorded 
as favorable to repeal of the 18th Amend- 
ment, I stand ready, when elected Senator, 
to obey their mandate and I shall vote to 
submit the question of its repeal to the 
several States. If the expressed will of the 
people is for modification of the Volstead 
Act, my course would be in sympathy with 
the principle so approved.” 

Mrs. McCormick’s willingness to go 
along with the Wets if they carried the 
State stirred the ire of the Drys. An inde- 
pendent Dry ticket headed by Mrs. Lottie 
Holman O'Neill, longtime McCormick foe. 
was widely discussed. Such a ticket, it was 
conceded, might cost Mrs. McCormick 
many a Dry vote, throw the election to 
Nominee Lewis. 

——_o—- 
Signs for Agents 

Because many a citizen has beenstopped 
on the highroad by U. S. Prohibition 
agents whose say-so was their only iden- 
tification, Prohibition Director Amos 
Walter Wright Woodcock last week an- 
nounced that all automobiles carrying 
such agents will be marked with a distinc- 
tive shield on the right front door. The 
shield will read: 

sTOP 

UNITED STATES OFFICIAL 

BUREAU OF PROHIBITION 
Until 1,000 such signs have been made, 
Prohibition agents are under orders from 
Director Woodcock not to shoot at motor- 
ists’ tires—practice which in the past has 
resulted in fatalities. Uniforms for the 
accosting agents were suggested to the 
Director. He discarded that idea chiefly 
because of the cost. 

Also last week Director Woodcock 
showed baffled newshawks a complicated 
graph compiled from usual and unusual 
sources, on the Department of Justice’s 
results during its first month (July) in 
the enforcement field. This revealed that 
6,524 arrests had been made by the 
Bureau, 3,828 of the prisoners being held 
for trial. Because of justices’ vacations 
in July, Prohibition cases on Federal 
Court dockets had increased from 22,173 
to 22,497. The average Prohibition vio- 
lator sentenced in July received 152.6 
days in gaol, his average fine was $199.59. 
Precisely 1,339,277 gal. of beer and 111,- 
672 gal. of “spirits” were confiscated; also 
24 automobiles, 11 boats, 1,963 stills, 
2,353 fermenters. 
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WOMEN 


Ten Years After 

Emily Newell Blair, 53, began cam- 
paigning as a feminist in her native Mis- 
souri in 1914. She followed through the 
whole suffrage fight that resulted in the 
1gth Amendment. She saw what women 











International 
EMILY NEWELL BLAIR 
She was discouraged; Mrs. Catt spoke 
of kittens. 


could do politically, hoped for even greater 
things. An excellent politician with a 
shrewd knack of organizing and leading 
women, she was elected to the Democratic 
National Committee in 1921, rose in three 
years to be its first vice-chairman. 

To celebrate the tenth anniversary of 
equal suffrage, the League of Women 
Voters asked Mrs. Blair and many another 
woman what they thought of the results 
of the 19th Amendment. Last week Mrs. 
Blair’s answer was disclosed: 

“Frankly I am quite discouraged about 
women in politics. ... The suffragists 
have made the same mistake as the tem- 
perance group. Both thought that with 
their victory they had only to defend their 
positions... . The suffragists stopped 
their educational work of convincing peo- 
ple that women had a right to equality 
and devoted themselves to other in- 
terests.” 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, oldtime 
professional feminist who has avoided 
political parties and kept her eye on the 
larger theory of equality, declared in 
the New York Times on the same sub- 
ject: 

“To sum up the merits of man suffrage 
for a visitor from Mars after 15 decades 
would even now be difficult, for no one 
can know what noble proposal may be 
offered at any moment and manfully car- 
ried out nor what recrudescence of the 
Stone Age may suddenly appear under the 
united protection of the male vote. ... 
You have seen a kitten wiggling its tail 
with body atremble as it spies an imagi- 


nary mouse. It is proclaiming what it is 
going to do, when it grows up. So women 
voters with wrinkled brows are looking 
on—indignation mounting here, aspiration 
growing there and determination every- 
where. Some day these voters may well 
be grown-up enough to pounce.” 


CRIME 


Dead Man’s Tale 

When he was alive, swart Gangster 
Jack Zuta told suspicious Chicago police 
nothing enlightening about the Lingle 
murder (TIME, June 23, e¢ seq.). But 
Jack Zuta dead on a Wisconsin dance 
floor (Time, Aug. 11) became an eloquent 
police informant on many subjects. He 
left careful records of his business trans- 
actions in numerous safe-deposit boxes at 
various banks. Four of these boxes were 
unearthed during the past fortnight by 
Special (Lingle-case) Investigator Pat 
Roche of the State Attorney’s office. 
Puzzled were police and investigators at 
finding little Zuta money other than the 
$1,900 in his pockets when he was slain. 
3ut the Zuta data divulged last week read 
like an intimate crime & corruption con- 
fession from living lips, startled Chicago 
by mingling high political names with 
those of ‘leggers, gamblers, panders, 
brothelkeepers. Results of these dis- 
closures last week were: 

Gangs. Police further identified Zuta 
as the “thinker” and bookkeeper of the 
anti-Capone North Side Gang headed by 
Joe and Dominick Aiello and George 
(“Bugs”) Moran. Police raided the 
luxurious home shared by the Aiello 
families, seized a sheaf of papers they 
hoped would throw light on the Lingle 
case. Also last week they seized two 
shipments of whiskey and raided several 
breweries as incidental results of their 
Zuta investigation. 


Pay-Offs? Zuta’s records contained 
entries showing more than $100,000 
“dividends” over a brief period to one 
“M.K.” Last week police said they 
would question Matt Kolb, a ward worker 
already mentioned as “satchelman” for 
unnamed grafts. In one of Zuta’s boxes 
was found a list of politicians, one in each 
district of the city, which suggested who 
may have been the recipients of Zuta’s 
protection-money delivered through 
i Saga 

Some of the politicians implicated by 
other papers of Zuta: 

q@ Alderman Dorsey Crowe, by a $500 
cash check among Zuta’s cancelled 
vouchers, endorsed with a rubber-stamp 
“Crowe & Kolb,” dissolved firm in which 
he had been partner. Alderman Crowe 
last week denied acquaintance’ with 
Gangster Zuta. 

@ Onetime Judge Emanuel Eller, by a 
$250 voucher. He explained: ‘Probably 
a campaign contribution.” 

@ Nate DeLue, assistant business man- 
ager of the Board of Education, by a cash 
check for $150 which he had endorsed. 


@ State Senator Harry W. Starr, onetime 
city prosecutor, onetime election com- 
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missioner, by two checks of $200 each. 
He said: “They were given me .. . for 
legal services which I rendered.” 
@ Onetime State Senator George 
Lent, by two vouchers. 

@ The late Sergeant Martin C. Mulvihill, 
“world’s greatest policeman,” famed hero 
of many a dangerous arrest, by a $500 
note signed while he was on the police 
force. 

@ Judge Joseph W. Schulman, by his 
own $400 check drawn to M. Green, en- 
dorsed to Zuta, returned by the bank 
marked “payment stopped,” and by other 
vouchers. Said the Judge: “I was in 
financial difficulties and I had to kite 
some checks. Green would get me a check 
and I would write one of my own... 
and date it a month ahead and give it to 
Green. I didn’t pay any attention to the 
names on the checks.” 

@ Chief of Police William O. Freeman of 
Evanston, by a letter on official stationery, 
asking for “four C’s” ($400). Chief Free- 
man told investigators he had received the 
money as a loan, declared: “I am not 
ashamed.” 

Lingle. Chief Freeman also testified in 
support of the belief that Lingle and Zuta 
were enemies. He said he had talked to 
Zuta last summer on the Criminal Courts 
building steps. As Zuta left him, Lingle 
approached and said, laughing: “See that 
guy? He'll get his. ... That bird has 
double-crossed too many guys and he’s 
going to get bumped off.” 

Last week Lingle’s widow denied rumors 
that Alphonse (“Scarface Al”) Capone 
had offered to buy her home. She referred 
solemnly to her widowhood as “a bad 
break.” 


POLITICAL NOTES 
Taxes & Votes 


Of political rather than fiscal impor- 
tance was last week’s tax news at the 
White House and the Treasury. Con- 
gress, at President Hoover’s order, cut the 
normal income tax rate by 1% for 1929 
to bolster business. Business did not re- 
spond to the cut. Federal receipts ran 
down hill. Last week Treasury officials 
compiled figures, frankly told Pressmen 
that they were quite helpless about a con- 
tinuation of the 1% reduction for 1930 
incomes. For the first 50 days of this 
fiscal year, U. S. revenue had fallen off 
$64.261,211 compared with last year, while 
expenditures had risen some $29,000,000. 
Customs receipts had been almost halved. 
Instead of a tax cut, a deficit loomed. 

Such a forecast, on the eve of a close 
campaign to control Congress, seriously 
alarmed President Hoover. Last year’s 
1% cut was not large financially but it 
was enormous politically. Failing to con- 
tinue it this year would seem like raising 
taxes. The President summoned Secretary 
of the Treasury Mellon to a White House 
conference, afterward declared: 

“There is no ground now for the pre- 
dictions that a deficit . would prevent 
the continuation of tax reductions.” 

Added Secretary Mellon: “. . . While 
no one could definitely promise that the 
1% tax reduction can be maintained, I 
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have a very real hope we may be able to 
make such a recommendation in Decem- 
ber” [after the election]. 

President Hoover hoped for three things 
to maintain the lower tax rate: 1) a sud- 
den increase in customs receipts; 2) 
$75,000,000 economies in his departments; 
3) cash instead of security payments by 
foreign debtor nations to be applied to 
current expenditures. 

ecm 
In Penn’s Woods 

Tossing aside legal technicalities the 
Pennsylvania Supreme Court last week 
cleared Gifford Pinchot’s claim to the Re- 
publican gubernatorial nomination and 
thereby paved the way to a fierce polit- 
ical battle in the November election. In 
the G. O. Primary three months ago 
Mr. Pinchot won the nomination over 
Francis Shunk Brown, candidate of Boss 
Vare of Philadelphia, by a plurality of 
20,099 votes (Time, June 2). Mr. Brown, 
a poor loser, contended he had been 
“robbed” of the nomination, sought a 
technical lever to pry Mr. Pinchot off 
the top of the political*pile. He found it 


.in Luzerne county where he had won 


15,516 votes to Mr. Pinchot’s 42,075. He 
charged that some 60,coo ballots there 
should be wiped out of the count because 
the Court of Common Pleas, to prevent 
fraud, had without legal authority, had 
the ballots perforated with special num- 
bers. If the Luzerne county vote could 
be eliminated, Mr. Brown would become 
the party’s nominee for Governor by some 
6,000 votes. 

Aware of the threat to his nomination, 
Mr. Pinchot pre-empted first place on two 
hastily-formed independent tickets—the 
Fair Play Party and the Square Deal 
Party—to make sure he would be in the 
November race. 

In a quick “common-sense” opinion, 
the Supreme Court ruled that the Luzerne 
ballots should not have been perforated 
but that, even so, this did not justify wip- 
ing out the county’s entire primary vote. 
The vote was allowed to stand as counted 
and Mr. Brown advised to’ take his claims 
for a contest. if any, to the Legislature. 

But Nominee Pinchot had other and 
larger troubles lying ahead of him last 
week. A militant Dry, he will oppose 
Democratic Nominee John M. Hemphill, 
militant Wet, in the November election. 
Normally a Democrat’s chances in Penn’s 
Woods are negligible. This year, how- 
ever, Boss Vare’s Philadelphia G. O. P., 
smarting under its primary defeat and 
nursing old grudges, is reported ready to 
ditch Nominee Pinchot and support Nom- 
inee Hemphill sufficiently to bring him 
within striking distance of Harrisburg. 

Boss Vare has four reasons for politi- 
cally execrating Nominee Pinchot: 1) as 
Governor in 1926, Mr. Pinchot gave him 
a “certificate of doubt” instead of a certifi- 
cate of election to the U. S. Senate; 2) 
Nominee Pinchot is Dry and Philadelphia 
is Wet; 3) Nominee Pinchot wars on pub- 
lic utilities and railroads supported by the 
Vare organization; 4) Nominee Pinchot 
is a type of person very different from 
Boss Vare. 

The bad blood between the two Repub- 


lican factions was brought into sharp focus 
fortnight ago when the party formally 
opened its campaign at Fogelsville. Mr. 
Pinchot flayed the ‘Philadelphia gang.”’ 
Declared he: “‘The vast majority of voters 
are sick and tired of election corruption 
in Philadelphia. . . . Certain disgruntled 
political leaders . . . are refusing to abide 
by the rules of the game and accept the 
decision of the voters in the Republican 
primary. ... They propose to _ bring 
about the election of a. Wet Democrat 
instead of the Republican nominee. .. . 
The defection of these masqueraders is 
neither respectable nor important.” Mr. 
Brown at the rally leaped up to defend 
Philadelphia, insisted 100,000 primary 
votes had been stolen from him, was 
booed. So disorderly and disunited was 
the meeting that State Chairman Edward 
Martin announced that it would not be 
considered as opening the campaign, that 
a fresh start would be made later. 
Nominee Hemphill insisted that he 
would keep Nominee Pinchot, willy-nilly, 
on his Prohibition issue. Nominee Pin- 
chot was no less insistent that he would 
not let Nominee Hemphill “sidetrack”’ his 
public utility issue. Pennsylvania voters 
awaited a hammer-&-tongs campaign. 
maminlitgets 
Finish of Fergusonism 


Democrats of Texas last week held their 
run-off primary to nominate a governor. 
The candidates: Ross Shaw (“Big Fat 
Boy”) Sterling, wealthy publisher of the 
Houston Post Dispatch (circulation: 69,- 
ooo), chairman of the State Highway 
Commission; and Mrs. Miriam A. (“Ma”) 
Ferguson, onetime (1925-1927) governor. 
No. 1 Sterling stumpster: Governor Dan 
Moody. No. 1 Ferguson stumpster: Hus- 
band James E. (“Farmer Jim’) Ferguson, 
removed by impeachment from _ the 
governorship in 1917. The issues: “Fer- 
gusonism”; “Common People” v. “Mil- 
lionaires.” 

Never before had Texas been through 
such a bitter personal campaign as fol- 
lowed the first primary a month ago when 
Mrs. Ferguson led eleven candidates but 
lacked a majority vote (Time, Aug. 4). 
Husband Ferguson drew enormous crowds, 
set them wild with denunciation of Messrs. 
Moody and Sterling. Newspapers were 
given libel law waivers by Candidate 
Sterling to print anything Stumpster Fer- 
guson said against him, but Mrs. Ferguson 
would not grant the Press the reciprocal 
privilege. Her husband, appealing to the 
“common folks at the fork of the creek,” 
mocked and jibed at Candidate Sterling’s 
handsome Bay Shore house, declared it 
had no less than 27 bathrooms.* accused 
his wife’s opponent of “having lost the 
common touch.” Boldly he admitted he 
would run the state government over Mrs. 
Ferguson’s shoulder. He shouted: “Get 
two governors for the price of one... . 
I'll be right there with Mamma to pick 
up the chips and bring in the water when 
you elect her.” He promised to “go easy” 
on bootleggers, repeated his wife’s pledge 
to pardon 2,000 convicts in the State 
Penitentiary. He warned “Pinhead” 
Moody to “go back to smoking cigarets 


*It has 23 rooms, 8 baths. 
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and crocheting.” Crowds yelled “P-O-U-R 
it on, Jim” when he would declare: 
“There’re two candidates in this race. 
One is a woman with brains and no money. 
The other is a man with money and no 
brains.” 

Distressed by the campaign’s character, 
Candidate Sterling, no public speaker, kept 
in the background, let others do his stump- 
ing. He did try to explain the baths in 
his home: “It’s true I built a house down 
on the bay. . . . I had them build a bath 
for my children’s room and there was 
one for my wife and me, and one for my 
wife’s sister, and we built two guest rooms. 
...I don’t think there’s anything so 
awful about having a home with bath- 
rooms. . . . I hope every citizen of Texas 
can have a bathroom.” 

Walter Ferguson, Sterling supporter, 
declared his brother Jim was “no more 
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“I hope every citizen of Texas can have 
a bathroom.” 


interested in the common people than a 
hog in rock pile.” 

On primary day some 900,000 Texas 
Democrats, deeply stirred by the cam- 
paign, went to the polls, cast a record 
vote which nominated Candidate Sterling 
by a majority of almost 100,000. The 
entire big-city press of Texas agreed with 
him when he claimed his victory was a 
“triumph of good government” and the 
end of ‘‘Fergusonism.”’ Nominee Sterling, 
sure of election, will have perfunctory op- 
position in November from Dr. Charles 
Butte, Republican gubernatorial nominee. 

Born poor on a southeast Texas farm, 
Nominee Sterling could not read or write 
until he was 21. From freight boat boy, 
he rose to keeping country store at 
Humble, struck oil there. organized 
Humble Oil Co. (known as “Lucky 
Humble” because of its many gushers), 
sold out to Standard Oil of New Jersey 
for $12,000,000. Real estate and building 
in Houston have made him today one of 
Texas’ richest citizens. As Highway Com- 
mission chairman he defied the big oil 
companies, got a 4¢ state gasoline tax to 
build roads. Big, solid, substantial, re- 
spectable, he has the support of the 
Democracy’s “best element.” 
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Chicago Convention 


Once each year prime lawyers of the 
land are drawn together by the meeting of 
the American Bar Association, their pro- 
fession’s most august and potent national 
organization. Last week the A. B. A. held 
its 53rd annual convention in Chicago. 
Of its 29,386 members,* 2,415 crowded 
into the Stevens Hotel ballroom, jostled 
about among friends in lobbies, listened 
to many a long speech. Sad-eyed Henry 
Upson Sims of Birmingham, Ala., A. B. A. 
president, welcomed delegates with assur- 
ances that constitutional liberty was still 
safe in the land, that “visions of social 
strife are but phantasmagoria of morbid 
brains.” 

Prohibition was something on which 
an overwhelming majority of A. B. A. 
conventioneers last week wanted to take 
a stand. At past meetings the subject had 
been ruled off the floor. Members’ de- 
mands that the association drop its 
neutrality and vote squarely yes-or-no on 
Prohibition reached such a pitch that the 
A. B. A. executive committee decided to 
forestall a public outburst on the conven- 
tion floor by polling by mail the full 
membership. On its own authority the 
committee sent each and every member 
two questions: 1) Do you favor a referen- 
dum by the Bar Association on the 18th 
Amendment? 2) Do you favor repeal of 
the 18th Amendment? The answers were 
to be returned in separate envelopes. The 
executive committee would first count the 
vote on Question No. 1 to see if the 
membership approved of the policy of an 
A. B. A. referendum. If a majority did 
approve, answers to Question No. 2 would 
be counted. If not, such answers would 
be burned without counting. 

Last week’s convention had not been 

going a good hour before Dry lawyers, 
led by Judge James Franklin Ailshie of 
Idaho, rose to object to the executives’ 
action on the ground that Prohibition was 
a political matter and therefore not a 
proper question for the A. B. A. They 
demanded that the convention order the 
executive committee to recall its refer- 
endum ballots, despite the fact that some 
15,000 answers had already been received. 
President Sims ruled out their objections. 
When the Drys appealed from his decision, 
a rising vote showed the convention so 
overwhelmingly in favor of the refer- 
endum that the secretary did not bother 
to count rioses. The Drys then won this 
concession: though voting closes Oct. 15, 
the referendum result will not be an- 
nounced until Nov. to at the earliest, so 
that it will not influence the general 
elections of Nov. 4. 
@ Prohibition came again before the 
convention when Chairman George Wood- 
ward Wickersham of the National Com- 
mission on Law Observance and Enforce- 
ment gave his standard speech on the 
commission’s work. He bemoaned the 
public assumption that his commission was 
to deal primarily with Prohibition, denied 
a citizen’s right to pick and choose among 
laws to be obeyed, agreed that criminal 
law was being unsatisfactorily admin- 
istered. 


*Estimated total of U. S. lawyers: 165,500. 


@ Welcoming 200 foreign lawyers as 
A. B. A. guests, Chief Justice Charles 
Evans Hughes complained of  slipshod 
U. S. criminal justice. Said he: “The 
greatest need in this country today is 
improvement in the administration of 
justice, especially of the criminal law. . . . 
Most of our problems could be solved by 
the selection of competent men.” 

@, The A. B. A.’s committee on commerce 
offered a report recommending a major 
change in the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. 
Its proposals: authority for the Federal 
Trade Commission to prejudge a ques- 
tionable trade agreement and grant im- 
munity from criminal prosecution to its 
parties if the commission finds the agree- 
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He accommodated great corporations. 


ment within the law. The committee com- 
plained that the law’s criminal features 
were so vague that U. S. business is cast 
into a chronic state of fear and uncer- 
tainty. 

@ To Elder Statesman Elihu Root went 
the association’s medal for distinguished 
service in 1930 because of the formula he 
had evolved for U. S. entry into the 
World Court (Trme, April 1, 1929). 
Lawyer Root, 85, gave the A. B. A. his 
benediction, hoped its strength and wis- 
dom would continue to grow. 

@ Elected A. B. A. president was white- 
haired, swart-skinned Josiah Marvel of 
Wilmington, Del. Delaware is famed for 
three things: its Du Ponts, its whipping 
post, its accommodating law under which 
many a great U. S. industry has chosen to 
incorporate.* Lawyer Marvel was the 
author of that law. He likes to be known 
as a Delaware country squire. As the 
State’s Democratic National Committee- 
man, he is a candidate for the Senatorial 
nomination at the party’s convention this 
month against Thomas Francis Bayard, 
onetime Senator. 


Delaware corporations: Allis-Chal- 
mers, American Radiator, Coca-Cola, Chrysler, 
General Motors, Texas, Gillette Safety Razor, 
Pullman, Radio, Standard Oil of California. 


*Famed 
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FOREIGN NEWS 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Margaret? 

Death and birth both came to Glamis 
Castle last week. Old William Fair- 
weather, for over 30 years head game- 
keeper to the Duchess of York’s father, 
Claud George Bowes-Lyon Earl of Strath- 
more and Kinghorne, died of a heart at- 
tack during the suspense of waiting for 
the Duchess of York to give birth to a 
possible heir to the Throne. Britain was 
oblivious but tears glistened in the Earl 
of Strathmore’s eyes as his servant was 
laid away in the castle grounds. On the 
coffin was a huge wreath of red and white 
roses from the Duke & Duchess of York. 


All the world knew of the birth that 
came to Glamis three days later. A little 
before g p. m., in a driving hurricane that 
howled over the Scotch hills and sent the 
rain to beat a devil’s tattoo on Scotch 
windowpanes, a pair of roaring motors 
splashed through the village of Forfar 


EARL OF STRATHMORE 
During the suspense, his gamekeeper died. 


carrying John Robert Clynes, Home Secre- 
tary of His Majesty’s Government, from 
Airlie Castle 20 miles away to Glamis. 
Forfar housewives were quick to grasp the 


significance. They knew that by tradition 
and law an officer of the Crown must be 





present at the birth of a possible heir to 
the Throne.* 

An hour later a telephone jangled far 
to the south in comfortable Sandringham 
House, Norfolk. George V and Queen 
Mary who were sitting up after dinner 
waiting for news, heard the excited stutter- 
ing voice of their son the Duke of York 


Underwood & Underwood 


DvuKE, DucHuEss & DAUGHTER 


“The infant princess is doing fine.” 


informing them that they had a new 
grandchild, a 7-lb. girl. 

Back in Forfar, villagers and reporters 
were passing the evening in the town’s 
only cinema when news of the birth was 
flashed on the screen. Instantly the cheer- 
ing audience rushed to the rain-drenched 
streets. Wrote the New York Times cor- 


respondent : 

“Not since King Robert II of Scotland 
bestowed a thanedom upon the Duchess of 
York’s ancestor, Sir John Lyon, more than 
550 years ago has there been such a stir 
here. Throughout the night squads of 
motorcycle despatch riders arrived at the 
gates bearing cablegrams of congratula- 


tion from all parts of the empire, while 


*London papers, commenting on the birth at 
Glamis last week traced the origin of the Home 
Secretary-Royal birth rule to the famed Warm- 
ing Pan legend of the birth of James II’s son, 
James the Old Pretender, father of Bonnie 
Prince Charlie, in 1688. Mary, James II’s 
consort, gave birth to a son before her time. 
Contemporary rumor was that the child was not 
Mary’s at all, but was brought to her, new born, 
in a long-handled warming pan. Whether this is 
the origin of the custom in Britain or not, nearly 
all other monarchies have similar laws. In 
France under the Bourbons any French citizen 
had the right to be admitted to the Queen’s bed- 
room when an heir was being born. An end of 
the room was grilled off, curious Parisians filed 
solemnly through. 


police and gamekeepers with rain stream- 
ing from their capes patrolled the low wall 
running for miles around the castle gates. 
Church bells were pealing throughout For- 
farshire long after midnight, and the news 
passed from township to township by 
means of searchlights, a dozen or more of 
which could be seen at Glamis playing 
on the clouds.” 

Excited villagers attempted to light the 
huge bonfire which had been standing on 
Hunters’ Hill, overlooking the castle, since 
the end of July. Though covered with a 
tarpaulin, the pyre had been fireproofed 
by three weeks of Scotch weather. Next 
afternoon the bonfire was rebuilt by for- 
esters who had worked all morning felling 
fir trees, cutting gorse and furze bushes. 
Nearly 10,000 people came from as far 
away as Edinburgh and Aberdeen to watch 
it blaze up that night, to quench their 
thirsts with the hogsheads of free ale pro- 
vided by the Earl of Strathmore. They 
danced strathspeys and reels to the squeal 
of a dozen bagpipes. 

Home Secretary Clynes, who might 
have tripped it with the best of them (as 
a child he earned his keep as a profes- 
sional clog dancer), smilingly told report- 
ers what he had seen and done at Glamis 
the night before. 

“.. . Dr. Simson* entered the room. 
. . . He led the way along a narrow stone 
corridor to the Tapestry Room adjoining 
the Duchess’ bedroom. There I found the 
family group including the Duke of York, 
the Earl and Countess of Strathmore, and 
Lady Rose Leveson Gower, sister of the 
Duchess, standing around a little cot. 
They made way for me and I went for- 
ward and peered into the cot. I saw the 


we 
Pa 


International 
Home SECRETARY CLYNES 


“T went forward and peered into the cot.” 


baby. She was lying wide awake. .. . I 
congratulated the Duke, Earl and Count- 


*Sir Henry Simson, described in British des- 
patches as an “expert in the Caesarian section,” 
brought the Duchess of York’s first child, Prin- 
cess Elizabeth, into the world in 1926. 
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ess on behalf of the nation and the Em- 
pire as a whole, then I left the room to 
attend to my official business of despatch- 
ing the news to various people including 
the Lord Mayor of London who has the 
historic right to be the first person in- 
formed, outside of the royal family.” 

Almost as soon as the news was known 
Caledonians were clamoring that the baby 
be named Margaret, a name borne by 
many of Scotland’s queens. Their request 
will probably be acceded to. Margaret is 
not only a royal Scots name, it is a family 
name with the Bowes-Lyon. Princess 
Elizabeth, the Duchess’s first child was 
christened Elizabeth Alexandra Mary in 
honor of Queen Mary, the other name 
suggested by reporters last week. 

First official bulletin from Glamis read: 

“The Duchess of York had a restful 


night and continues to make satisfactory 
progress. The infant princess is doing 
fine.” 

Four-year-old Princess Elizabeth was 
told by efficient Nurse Knight that she was 
“P’incess Lilybet” no longer but “big Sis- 
ter Betty.” Shouting with excitement Big 
Sister Betty demanded to see the new 
baby instanter “cause grandaddy’s the 
King.” She announced later that she pre- 
ferred it to all her other pets; her chow 
dog, her canary, her Shetland pony Jessie, 
present from Grandaddy George V. 

The Town Council of the Royal Bor- 
ough of Forfar assembled before a table 
studded with ale bottles to pass suitable 
resolutions, drink a health to the “first 
royal birth in Scotland for more than 
three centuries."* They decided that 
plebeian ale did not befit the occasion, 
spent the town’s money for four bottles of 
Scotch whiskey which were instantly con- 
sumed. 

In the Barbados, on the Mackenzie, in 
India, Egypt, South Africa, wherever Brit- 
ish warships or British troops were sta- 
tioned, crowds cheered while cannon 
banged a 41-gun salute. Observers had ex- 
pected some such Empire jubilation for 
the birth of a boy who would have been 
third in direct line for the throne, but not 
for a girl, who stands a poor fourth in 
line,+ whose chance of becoming Queen 
depends on the deaths of King George, the 
Prince of Wales (unmarried), the Duke of 
York, Princess Elizabeth. 

To Elizabeth Duchess of York, whose 
happiest years were spent there, Glamis 
Castle is a very good place to have a baby. 
To a superstitious Briton—and there are 
millions of them—Glamis Castle is a very 
bad place. Glamis (pronounced Glahms) 
was old before Macbeth did murder sleep 


and Duncan. The central keep and two de- 
tached towers on the lawn date from at 
least the roth Century. Glamis boasts all 


*The last were “Martyr King’ Charles I, born 
at Dunfermline, 1600, and his brother Robert, 
Duke of Kintyre, 1602. 

+The London Evening News stated that the 
new Princess was not fourth in line but jointly 
third with her sister, Princess Elizabeth, quoted 
an opinion of the late famed Genealogist John 
Horace Round that the law specifically states 
that the throne shall go to the eldest son, does 
not specifically state that it shall go to the eldest 
daughter in case of a girl. Other papers taking 
it up. called for an Act of Parliament to fix the 
exact status of the newborn baby. 


the romantic appurtenances of a novel by 
Horace Walpole. It has a secret staircase, 
a “Priest’s hole” where Papists were hid- 
den during the Commonwealth, the room 
where Macbeth murdered Duncan, an- 
other room known as the Hangman’s 
Room because the last two people to sleep 
there committed suicide. It has also a 
long and hairy-armed ghost and a Family 
Secret, told to every wide-eyed heir of 
Strathmore on his 21st birthday. The Se- 
cret is the location of a hidden chamber. 
What is in that chamber nobody knows. 
There is also a gruesome legend, “The 
Monster of Glamis,” which is repeated at 
Scotch firesides in two versions. Version 
A: 500 years ago an heir of Glamis and 
rightful thane was born a hideous monster. 
He never died but is still alive in the 
castle’s secret room. Version B; most of 
the Earls of Strathmore have been second 
sons, the firstborn sons, rightful heirs, 
being monsters which had to be spirited 


away. 
AUSTRALIA 
Unbalanced 
Like an outraged uncle faced with the 
unpaid bills of a spendthrift under- 
graduate, Sir Otto Ernst Niemeyer, officer 
of the Bank of England, member of the 


— 





Wide World 
Str Otto Ernst NIEMEYER 
He brought the Old Lady to the rescue. 





financial committee of the League of 
Nations scolded the assembled State 
Premiers of Australia last week. Then, 
relenting, he promised that the Old Lady 
of Threadneedle Street would come to 
their rescue. 

“Australia,” said Sir Otto severely, “is 
off its budget equilibrium, off its exchange 
equilibrium, and is faced with considerable 
internal and external unfunded and matur- 
ing debts. The credit of the country is 
at a lower ebb than that of any of the 
other dominions, not excepting India!” 

The State Premiers, abashed, figura- 
tively beat their breasts and muttered a 
mia culpa. They knew that what Sir Otto 
was saying was no more than the truth. 


Reckless government spending and agile 
tax-dodging have left the Commonwealth 
Treasury with a deficit of $70,000,000. 
There is an additional unfunded debt of 
$180,000,000. Faced with these figures a 
month ago Prime Minister James Henry 
Scullin attempted to give an activating 
kick to lethargic Australian industry by 
placing an absolute embargo on an enor- 
mous list of imports including almost 
everything from biscuits, jelly crystals, 
and horsedrawn hay rakes to canary seed, 
bay rum, baths and sinks (TrMg, July 21). 
Miserable with pleurisy, Prime Minister 
Scullin listened to the scolding of Sir Otto 
Niemeyer, cheered up when Sir Otto an- 
nounced that the Bank of England was 
ready to underwrite the $25,000,000 of 
treasury bills which fall due on Sept. 20, 
which the Australian Treasury has no 
money to pay. 

In return, the spendthrift State Pre- 
miers promised to mend their ways, sug- 
gested six proposals which will do a 
number of Britons and Australians out 
of comfortable political berths, but should 
save the Commonwealth 150 millions a 
year: 

1) Abolition of State Governors from 
England, whose duties may be performed 
by the Governor General. 

2) Elimination of all duplicate State and 
Federal services. 

3) Abolition of the nearly useless 
Federal Marketing Board with a conse- 
quent saving of $2,500,000 annually. 

4) Abolition of the six State Agents 
General in London ($750,000 a year). 

5) Unification of Federal and State 
statistical departments. 

6) Reorganization of Federal and State 
health departments. 

To the State of South Australia, now 
virtually bankrupt, the conference of 
Premiers promised an immediate loan of 


CANADA 


Wet Acadia 


At Halifax, Dartmouth and on Cape 
Breton Island, thirsty Nova Scotians 
queued up on the sidewalk while shutters 
came down, doors were opened and 
government liquor stores began to operate 
for the first time since Nova Scotia for- 
mally abandoned Prohibition last Novem- 
ber (Time, Nov. 11). 

Nova Scotia’s drought did not pass 
bloodlessly. At Truro, whose government 
liquor store could not be opened for an- 
other sennight for lack of supplies, the 
Rev. D. J. Grant, Chief Inspector of 
Nova Scotia under the old Nova Scotia 
Temperance Act staged a last-minute raid 
on the old Maritime Hotel, long suspected 
as a speak-easy. Raiders carried out one 
half-bottle of contraband rum but their 
chief, the Rev. D. J. Grant, had to be 
removed to hospital, severely battered. 


Two days after the old Temperance Act 
was abandoned, some 1,000 Acadians, 
descendants of the French Canadian 
settlers who were expelled from the coun- 
try in 1755 (cf. Longfellow’s Evangeline) 
returned from various parts of the U. S. 
and Canada for a convention. 
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INDIA 


Peace Terms 


The long awaited “peace terms” offered 
by Mahatma Gandhi to the British Gov- 
ernment were duly forwarded by Viceroy 
Lord Irwin to London last week. Nation- 
alist demands were reported to be simply: 
“Give us Dominion status and we will 
abandon the civil disobedience campaign.” 

To foreign observers this demand 
seemed modest enough. The British Gov- 
ernment has continually implied that it 
was maintaining India in tutelage only 
until she could be educated to Dominion- 
hood. But the British lion last week 
roared his amazement at St. Gandhi’s 
“diabolically clever” plan. If the Labor 
Government attempted to give India Do- 
minion status it would fail with the next 
election, said English politicians. If it did 
not, Indians would not attend the Septem- 
ber round table conference, another blow 
at the Laborites. 

Winston Churchill, who has aspirations 
of leading the Conservatives again, spoke 
with the oldtime voice of Kipling: 

“The Government of India has arrested 
and imprisoned Gandhi for criminal 
breeches of law. They now permit him to 
hold cabinet councils with his fellow con- 
spirators in jail, while the great governing 
organism, upon whose calm strength the 
lives and livelihood of uncounted millions 
depend, wait cap in hand outside the cell 
door, hoping to wheedle a few kind words 
out of their prisoner. 


“Tt would be wrong to lure and coax 
Indian representatives to the round table 
conference over here with vague phrases 
about Dominion status when it is quite 
certain that these Indian politicians will 
not obtain Dominion status in their life- 
times.” 

Perhaps moved by the fact that Bom- 
bay’s foreign trade had declined over 
$8,000,000 for the month of June as com- 
pared with June 1929, British citizens of 
Calcutta held a huge mass meeting to de- 
nounce the “contemptibly weak manner in 
which India is being governed.” 

With these activities in mind, sooth- 
ingly counselled the sage Manchester 
Guardian: “Churchill and his school do 
not understand the changes that have 
lately come about in India and Egypt. 
They think of Kipling’s India, but that is 
as dead as mutton. In its place stands a 
disorganized, feverish mass of people, .. . 
determined to manage their own affairs.” 

Meantime, the Nationalists employed 
a new and annoying British boycott idea. 
Municipal funds of Ahmedabad ($1,215,- 
000 annual revenue, $1,460,000 reserve ) 
were removed from English banking 
houses, deposited in Indian-owned insti- 
tutions. 


New character was given the desultory 
guerilla warfare against Afridi tribesmen 
on the northwest frontier when one of a 
party of tribesmen shot down and killed 
a Capt. F. Ashcroft of a British infantry 
platoon. Observers thought that the inci- 
dent would precipitate a far more aggres- 
sive policy on the part of the British 
toward suppressing the uprising. 


FRANCE 
Return of a Native 


Shortly after the conclusion of the 
Franco-Prussian War (1871), 17-year-old 
Charles Leopold Hartmann left his native 
village of Nordheim, Alsace, and emi- 
grated to the U. S. Of French sympathies, 
he did not wish to live in Alsace under 
German rule. At Hollister and Bakers- 
field, Calif. his affairs prospered so that he 
could make a trip back to his home town 
and see if he could find anyone who re- 
membered him. Last month he set foot 
in Nordheim for the first time in 58 years, 
but everyone seemed to know who he was. 
Everybody he went to call on cursed him, 
slammed the door in his face. 

Charles Hartmann, puzzled, went to call 
on the mayor. The mayor arrested him 
on the charge of having betrayed France 
during the War. 

Taken to Paris, Charles Hartmann was 
told that he had gone to the U. S. in 1914 
to spread German propaganda, that he had 
returned through England in 1915, that he 
had then busied himself in the German 
espionage service in Switzerland. In 1919 
France had condemned Charles Hartmann 
to death by a firing squad, in absentio. 

Last week the U. S. Embassy was able 
to lay before a French military tribunal 
clear proof that Charles Hartmann of Hol- 
lister, Calif. had never left the U. S. since 
his entrance in 1872, had never been a 
French citizen. Obviously some rogue had 
taken advantage of his absence to use his 
name. Elaborately the tribunal apolo- 
gized. The accused was free to return to 
Nordheim where, however, far fewer re- 
membered Hartmann the Californian, 
than Hartmann the spy. 


RUSSIA 
Kopeck Hunt 


From house to house, from door to 
door, uniformed Russian police _fine- 
combed the cities of Moscow and Kiev 
last week, looking for kopecks. Bank 
officials conferred with mint officials, they 
agreed that too much Russian small 
change was disappearing from circulation. 
Despite all the rigor of Soviet laws de- 
signed to keep money in circulation, Rus- 
sian citizens were up to their old trick 
of hoarding money, bronze and copper 
coins in particular. 

Glum detectives scoured shops and 
restaurants, poked suspiciously in closets 
and cupboards, discovered many an old 
sock clinking with kopecks. Hardly ever 
were the hoardings large. An old woman 
peddler of Kiev who had amassed 800 
rubles ($411) was arrested, others were 
severely scolded, released. In Moscow, 
however, secret police arrested nine, in- 
cluding one Bogdanov, speculator; one 
Simonov, cashier; two private traders by 
the name of Frolov and Mashkov. Each 
of these amateur numismatists had assem- 
bled nearly $2,500 in coins. 

While Soviet papers flayed them as 
“counter revolutionaries,’ Bogdanov, 
Simonov, Frolov, Mashkov & companions 
were marched in front of a firing squad, 
shot dead. 


GERMANY 
Complications 


While Berliners were free to make 
merry all night long in the city’s pleasure 
spots last week because the police had 
neglected to re-enact the curfew law, Ger- 
many’s political aspect became even more 
complex. Observers pondered the follow- 
ing puzzling developments: 

@ Old President Paul von Hindenburg 
went to Dietramszell, Bavaria, to shoot at 
chamois. Attired in mackintosh and with 
a gemsbart (chamois mane) stuck jaunt- 
ily behind his green hunting hat, he was 
delighted when he brought down a buck. 
Not so delighted was he to learn that the 
Bavarian cabinet of Minister President 
Dr. Heinrich Held, who has been in office 
since 1924, had resigned after having 
failed to effect a higher slaughter tax. The 
bill would have added $2,000,000 annually 
to Bavaria’s income by imposing a tax on 
all cattle butchered. There seemed to be 
little reason to believe that the Socialists 
could form a cabinet in their allotted ten 
days. 

@ In Munich the constabulary forbade 
serving beer at political rallies because 
fortnight ago a beer mug barrage broke 
up a Fascist-Socialist meeting there. 

@ The German Foreign Office branded as 
“arrant nonsense” the report that Ger- 
many would seek revision of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty at the September meeting 
of the League of Nations. Such rumors 
were the fruit of a speech made fortnight 
ago by Gottfried R. Treviranus, Minister 
for Occupied Territories, who—campaign- 
ing for the newly-formed Conservative 
People’s Party*—intimated that the Fath- 
erland still had a hungry eye on that part 
of East Prussia which is now the Polish 
Corridor (Time, Aug. 25). 

@ It was officially denied that President 
von Hindenburg would take any part in 
the coming general elections, that he had 
agreed to meet and enter into a political 
deal with Adolf Hitler, Fascist demagog. 

In spite of the denial, Welt am Abend 
(Communist organ) persisted in circulat- 
ing as valid news coming “‘from a highly 
placed authority” the report that Old Paul 
was secretly forming a militaristic cabal, 
which would permanently dissolve the 
Reichstag, erect a formal dictatorship. 

@ The Vossische Zeitung announced that 
General Wilhelm Heye of the Reichswehr 
(standing army) would resign his office 
after the election. Named as his possible 
successor was General Kurt von Hammer- 
stein, who was seized as a Republican 
sympathizer in 1920 on the eve of the 
Kapp putsch (revolution). General Hans 
von Seeckt, who organized the Reichswehr 
so efficiently that Allied influence urged 
his retirement, made his political début by 
accepting the new Conservative People’s 
Party nomination for the Reichstag in the 
constituency of Magdeburg-Anhalt. 

@ Two moves were made toward con- 
solidating Germany’s 30-odd political fac- 
tions into fewer, larger, more practical 
groups. The Conservative People’s Party 


*Composed of anti-Hindenburg elements of the 
National People’s Party. 
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and the Economic party issued a joint 
election platform. Reactionaries in these 
groups, however, promptly formed another 
organization known as the Constitutional 
party, sought to restrain the three-weeks- 
old Staatspartei (Constitutional party) 
from using their name. 
@ To discourage small cliques, the Cabi- 
net considered a bill which would require 
each Reichstag deputy to poll at least 
70,000 votes. Present requirement is 
60,000 votes. The bill, however, cannot 
be considered until the Reichstag is again 
convened. 

— oe 
Ludendor ff v. Jews 


Two years ago General Erich von 
Ludendorff, Wartime Chief of Staff of 
the Imperial German Army, surprised his 
countrymen by becoming a convert to the 
worship of Woden, fierce Teuton god. 
Said the general last spring: “Charle- 
magne introduced Jewish Christianity 
into Germany. He destroyed the Teu- 
tonic faith in Woden. ... Behind all 
our troubles lie Charlemagne and the 
Pope” (Trme, June 16). Other recent ec- 
centricities of General von Ludendorff 
include an interest in alchemy and the 
manufacture of gold from baser metals. 
Consistent with his Woden worship, he 
published and had his second wife edit a 
journal called Volkswarte, dedicated to 
anti-Semitism. Through Volkswarte the 
von Ludendorffs spread the news that Jews 
and Masons were plotting to kill certain 
German notables, that Jews had wrecked 
railway trains to increase the sale and use 
of Jew-made motors and airplanes. 

From the Berlin office of the Jewish 
telegraphic agency came spicy news last 
week. General von Ludendorff had turned 
his back on Woden, alchemy, and Jew- 
baiting! He was suing his second wife, Dr. 
Mathilda Kemnitz von Ludendorff for 
divorce on the grounds that she, a one- 
time psychiatrist, had deluded him into 
espousing activities which had brought 
him into'ridicule, which his friends had 
finally persuaded him to abandon. Jews 
rejoiced, but not for long. Came a blast 
from Wodenist Ludendorff. He was not 
suing for divorce, he still loved his wife, 
still hated the Jews. What he had done 
was file a petition for dissolution of their 


financial partnership so that Frau von 
Ludendorff might be protected from the 
mounting pile of libel and damage suits 
registered against Volkswarte. 


LITHUANIA 


Decline of a Dictator 

Colonel Rusteika, head of the Lithu- 
anian secret political police, lay on his bed 
at Kovno last week snoring soundly. Two 
young students burst into his bedroom, 
shot him in the head, stabbed him in the 
body. Colonel Rusteika is corporeally 
tough. He did not die. The students were 
captured. Their confession led straight 
to the most interesting man in Lithuania, 
Augustine Waldemaras, Prime Minister- 
Dictator of Lithuania from 1927 to 1929. 

Recently fortune has frowned on 
kinetic, scrub-brush-headed Augustine. 
Year ago he was driven from power. 
Month ago, interned by the government on 
an estate at Kroettingen as a menace to 
public safety he made an abortive effort to 
escape (Time, Aug. 11). Fortnight ago 
Mme Waldemaras went to a _ fortune 
teller. The oracle, emerging from his 
trance, informed Mme Waldemaras that 
her husband would regain political power 
over the bodies of twelve persons. She 
went back to the internment farm and that 
night M & Mme Waldemaras drew up a 
little list. First on the list was Colonel 
Rusteika. Four others, according to the 
students’ confessions, were the Ministers 
of War and Justice, Chief of Staff of the 
Army, and the president of the potent 
Tautininku Sagunga (Nationalist Union) 
party. 

Half the politicians in Lithuania, fancy- 
ing themselves among the unknown eight, 
shouted that ex-Dictator Waldemaras 
should be committed as a lunatic. 


RUMANIA 

Carol’s Week 

The coronation of Carol, buck-toothed 
King of Rumania, was suddenly and defi- 
nitely postponed last week from Oct. 15 
to an indefinite date in the spring of 1931. 
Every Rumanian knew the reason. Pa- 
tient, hazel-eyed Queen Helen, whose pres- 
ence at the coronation is vital if Carol 








Frau & GENERAL VON LUDENDORFF 
He sued to protect her from his phobia. 


is to retain any of his present popularity 
in Rumania, suddenly decided that recon- 
ciliation with the man who deserted her 
five years ago to elope to France with a 
red-headed Jewess was more than she 
could stomach. She fled to Mamaia with 
her son Prince Mihai for a vacation in the 
clean fresh air of the Black Sea. 

Characteristic of Carol was his first 
move, to turn in petty rage on his former 
wife: 

“When I left Rumania and abandoned 
all of my rights it was the duty of my wife 
to follow me. The whole world, including 
my parents, was perhaps justified in op- 
posing me but my wife was not. Despite 
all, she left me, and went over to my 
enemies’ camp. . . . My sentimental wan- 
derings had nothing to do with my depar- 
ture from Rumania which was of a purely 
political character.” 

Two rumors quickly spread from Bucha- 
rest: 1) That Carol had abandoned all 
hope of reconciliation with Helen, was 
trying to arrange a wedding with a mem- 
ber of the house of Bourbon-Orleans of 
France, “probably the Duchess of Guise.” 
2) That Carol would be crowned alone, 
would have a morganatic marriage with 
reld-headed Mme Magda Lupescu. Cor- 
respondents realized that even a morga- 
natic marriage with Mme Lupescu would 
cause the finest series of anti-Semitic out- 
breaks Rumania has ever seen, that the 
Duchess of Guise is 52, and married to the 
Pretender to the throne of France. Mar- 
ried too are her three daughters. Rumania 
quickly discounted both rumors. 

Like Kings George of Britain and Fuad 
of Egypt, King Carol is a philatelist, has a 
collection of 11,000 stamps. Stamp deal- 
ers in Paris last week reported a large 
order of rarities for the royal album, 
hinted that the new and gorgeous Carol 
postage stamps ordered for the October 
coronation would be put on sale in Ru- 
manian postoffices anyway, coronation or 
no coronation. 

Rumania’s Minister to Jugoslavia made 
fervent protest in Belgrade last week 
against a Jugo-Slav operetta, His Majesty 
in a Bathing Suit, which, said he, was an 
obvious caricature of the love affairs of 
King Carol II. King Carol’s spectacled 
brother-in-law, Dictator-King Alexander, 
ordered the offending scenes censored. 

Smiling toothily in the glory of a new 
white uniform, Carol stood on a platform 
at Brasov (formerly Hungary) to review 
Rumania’s air forces. A flight of battle 
planes appeared, landed successfully be- 
fore the reviewing stand—all but the 
squadron leader who got lost on the way, 
was still missing at nightfall. Prince 
Nicholas, who has recently abandoned 
roaring motor cars for airplanes, arrived 
at the field nearly two hours late in a 
French Potez 25 reconnaissance plane, 
bounced off the ground twice in attempts 
to land, finally brought his plane careen- 
ing to earth. Just as the review was start- 
ing, S. O. S. calls sent rescue squads dash- 
ing up a nearby valley to extricate fallen 
aviators from the shrubbery. Two sec- 
ond-hand Spads collided while taking off 
in front of the grandstand, a fifth smashed 
its landing gear while landing, nosed over. 
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Foreign News—( Continued) 


Said a French aviator observing from 
the sidelines: 

“No wonder they have accidents; their 
planes are incomplete! Every one of them 
has missing parts and cheaply made sub- 
stitute pieces which endanger the pilots’ 
lives every time they go up.” 

Wrote a U. S. correspondent: “The 
King came away from the sad exhibition 
of today in a very pensive mood.” 

@ Back in Bucharest His Majesty pulled 








International 


RuMANIA’s CAROL 
He flayed his wife. 


himself together, sent Benito Mussolini 
Rumania’s highest decoration, the Grand 
Cordon of Carol. 


JAPAN 


Yamagata Trumpeter 


A righteous and an upright man is Mr. 
Hideo Takahashi of Yamagata. Eight 
years ago he returned from the U. S. to 
the city of his birth with enough money 
to keep him in frugal comfort for the 
rest of his life. But Hideo Takahashi was 
not satisfied. Lacking great funds for 
great philanthropy, he yet wished to do 
something in his remaining years to ex- 
press his thanks for the good things life 
had brought him, something to make life 
pleasanter for the citizens of Yamagata. 
He started on a campaign that soon won 
him the affectionate nickname of Nose 
Wiper, a campaign which, spreading to 
Tokyo, recently brought him an interview 
with a Tokyo reporter, Mr. S. Okuyama. 


Crusader Takahashi is a bachelor. He 
lives in an empty barnlike structure which 
has not been troubled by scrubwomen for 
months. Reporter Okuyama found him 
propped up in bed reading a book. Other 
furniture of the bedroom was a desk, a 
reed organ or harmonium, a bucket, a pile 
of books. 

“For 20 years I lived in the United 
States,’ said Mr. Takahashi, amiably 
waving his interviewer to a seat at the 
organ. “I returned to this country in 


1922. My strongest impression of my 
native land was that the children did not 
use handkerchiefs. In one morning I saw 
65 schoolchildren giving ample evidence 
of this. On the following day I visited a 
primary school and found that 200 of 
the thousand pupils had colds but no 
handkerchiefs. So I started my campaign. 
. . - But I’ve got to be going, it’s time for 
my morning round. Haven’t missed it in 
eight years.” 

Agile for his 53 years, nose-wiping Mr. 
Takahashi sprang from bed, dressed 
hastily in a rusty black European suit. 
With a few deft snips of a pair of shears 
he transformed the morning paper into a 
pile of paper handkerchiefs which he 
stuffed into one pocket, also pocketing a 
large hand mirror.- Round his neck he 
hung a placard of a Japanese schoolboy 
with running nose. In brilliant ideographs 
down the side ran the legend: THIS 
PICTURE SHOULD NOT BE A SIGN- 
BOARD FOR JAPAN. BLOW YOUR 
NOSE. OTHERWISE YOU WILL BE 
LAUGHED AT BY FOREIGNERS. 
Humbly Reporter Okuyama followed the 
nose crusader. 

In a nearby park they stalked a group 
of wet-nosed children at play. Advancing 
cautiously from the rear Mr. Takahashi 
suddenly held his mirror before the chief 
sniveller’s startled face. The boy turned, 
discovered Crusader Takahashi smiling 
benignly over his tabard, holding out a 
paper handkerchief. Hypnotized, the 
sniveller accepted it, trumpeted dutifully. 

Reporter Okuyama returned to Tokyo 
filled with enthusiasm, started a campaign 
fund for Crusader Takahashi. First week’s 
contribution: 

o Ws ee 0.03 
N. W. E. .005 
Bb. C, -02 
S. O. -O1 
Fellow Sufferer -04 
Anonymous -OL 


115 yen (5%¢) 

Reports Treasurer Okuyama: 

“The extemporaneous committee which 
has been formed to handle the contribu- 
tions also reports receipt of two handker- 
chiefs (used). One bore the initials 
F. H. H. on a corner.” 

U. S. contributors should address: Mr. 
S. Okuyama, % Japan Advertiser, 6 Nishi 
6-Chome, Ginza Kyobashi, Tokyo, Japan. 


PERU 
Appropriate Steps 

Twenty-two years ago little Augusto B. 
Leguia was President of Peru. He was 
President last week, and for only seven of 
the intervening years had he been out of 
office. During his first term abrupt per- 
sons kidnaped the kinetic little man, who 
has been called the ““Bantam Roosevelt of 
Peru,” tried to force him to sign a written 
resignation at pistol’s point. 

“Sign!” shouted a conspirator. “Sign 
for your mother’s sake!” 

“T thank you for reminding me of my 
mother,” cried Little Leguia, rolling his 
eyes piously. “That courageous woman 
would not have her son take such an un- 
worthy step. I will not sign!” 


Before anyone could shoot him, federal 
cavalry dashed to the rescue. Anniversary 
of this great occasion has become a na- 
tional holiday known as Character Day. 
Scarcely anyone has ever dared ask 
President Leguia to resign since. 

One who dared last week was Lieut.- 
Colonel Sanchez Cerro in Arequipa, far 
to the South. 

News came to President Leguia that 
rebels had gained control of the depart- 
ments of Arequipa, Puno and Cuzco. An- 
nounced the Leguia government: 

“The government is taking appropriate 
steps.” 

Appropriate steps were: to order out 
the air force; send the Peruvian cruiser 
Coronel Bolognesi with 400 troops, the 
depot ship Lima to bottle up rebels in 
Mollendo; demand pledges of loyalty 
from the remaining military commanders. 

Revolt spread quickly. Other garrisons 
and university students joined. But Presi- 
dent Leguia, outwardly unperturbed, went 
as has been his Sunday custom for years 
to the St. Beatriz racetrack. Lima’s chief 
of police skedaddled. The cabinet re- 
signed. President Leguia’s ‘appropriate 
steps” broke into a run. At a midnight 
conference he appointed a new cabinet of 
military friends. Colonel Gonzales of the 
civil guard broke into the room, declared 
that cabinet unsatisfactory to his insur- 
gents. 

President Leguia: “I am disposed to 
bow to any decision of armed forces. . . . 
Now those who take over the power will 


PRESIDENT OF PERU 


“I am disposed to bow to any decision of 
armed forces.” 


see the bitter difficulties of government.” 
General Manuel Maria Ponce took com- 
mand of the revolutionary junta. 
President Leguia sent an intimate, con- 
soling message to his three daughters dis- 
mayed at Chosica, a resort 30 miles from 
Lima. His two sons and he entered a swift 
motor car, sped to Callao, boarded Peru’s 
other cruiser, Almirante Grau, sailed for 
Panama, where he had prudently arranged 
passage for Europe on a commercial boat. 
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“Mystery Plunge” 

Alone at the stern of his yacht Sabalo 
steaming from New York Harbor toward 
Chesapeake Bay one evening last week, 
sat Van Lear Black, publisher of the Bal- 
timore Suns,* puffing an after-dinner 
cigaret. He was perched upon the after- 
railing—his favorite stance, against which 
others were forever cautioning him. 

Publisher Black reflected pleasantly on 
the preceding days’ events: his entertain- 
ment of Rear Admiral Richard Eveiyn 
Byrd and Governor Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt aboard the Sabalo ; a flying trip 
to Saratoga for the races; another flight 
to Newport to see the twins, boy and girl, 
just born to his daughter, Mrs. Alfred J. 
Bolton. On their way home now, his only 











Wide World 
THE LATE VAN Lear BLACK 


On the deck his handkerchief, in the sea 
his cap. 


guest, his cousin Mrs. J. Walter Lord, had 
already retired. It was 9:30. Soon he 
would go to his cabin. But he did not go. 

At 10 o'clock, Publisher Black’s valet 
looked for him in the saloon, in his cabin, 
on deck. There he found his employer’s 
handkerchief. He ran to the bridge to tell 
Capt. John M. Kelley. The Sabalo put 
about. Foot by foot a searchlight’s bright 
shaft swept a circle about the idling yacht, 
found only its own zig-zag reflection. 
(The owner’s yachting cap was fished from 
the sea two days later.) 

Toward midnight Boatswain R. Ander- 
son of the Coast Guard Patrol Boat No. 
215 sighted the Sabalo’s wavering beacon, 
overtook her. What happened next was a 
matter of strange dispute. Capt. Kelley 
later charged that C. G. 215 ignored his 
plea for help and steamed away. Boat- 
swain Anderson insisted his offer of aid 
had been declined, that he had trailed the 
Sabalo which, he said, steamed for about 
an hour with its searchlight turned off. 

Whatever the reason for these discrep- 


*Strictly, the Baltimore Sun and Evening 
Sun are published by A. S. Abell Co., of which 


Mr. Black was longtime Chairman of the Board. 


ancies, the Press made the most of them. 
Here was not only the mysterious death 
of a tycoon, but of a man of the Press— 
an occasion for extra zeal. Paul Patterson, 
Mr. Black’s publishing associate, satisfied 
investigators that Mr. Black, a drinking 
man, had not been drunk. The suicide 
angle was dropped when Mr. Patterson 
explained that Mr. Black’s estrangement 
from his wife was a “happy mismating.” 
But front-page stories for two days 
stressed the variance in the ships’ reports, 
expressing by their emphasis and alertness 
a professional suspicion that there was 
more than met the eye in this “mystery 
plunge.” 

Van Lear Black, onetime clerk, raised 
himself through the grades of business 
and finance to the directorship of banks, 
shipping companies, insurance firms, was 
longest identified with Baltimore’s Fidel- 
ity & Deposit Co. Known as the richest 
man. in Maryland (he was insured for 
$750,000), he could easily afford to in- 
dulge his hobbies, chief among which was 
traveling by airplane. In his private 
planes, with two pilots whom he originally 
borrowed from Royal Dutch Air lines in 
1927, he flew approximately 130,000 mi. 
in all parts of the world. 

Van Lear Black’s role of newsman was 
in a sense vicarious. He was No. 1 man 
of the company which owns the Suns, but 
he knew his professional limitations and 
left the conduct of the papers to trained 
hands. Yet he liked to be known as a 
newsman and was an attendant at dinners 
of Washington’s Gridiron Club. A steady 
source of “copy” while alive, he became in 
death something nearly approaching the 
perfect news story. 


Day’s Work 
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.. Smith Bray, Negro, 39, of 32 
Hillside Place, died today in city hospital 
with a bullet in his head. The shot that 
brought him down was fired by Edward 
Leary...’ 

Thus methodically did Reporter Ed- 
ward Leary, police headquarters man for 
the Newark Star-Eagle, begin a shooting 
yarn of which he was the hero last week. 

The story: Negro Bray, returning home, 
surprised his wife and her friend Albert 
Roberts. Bray drew a revolver and 
emptied it around the room. Roberts fell 
stone dead, a bullet through the heart; a 
slug tore through Mrs. Bray’s arm. Bray 
fled. 

Because the alarm came from an unsa- 
vory part of town—in which Reporter 
Leary had conducted a vice investigation 
six months ago and for which he was per- 
mitted to carry a pistol—Acting Captain 
of Detectives Thomas Rowe collected re- 
serves from headquarters, deputized Re- 
porter Leary on the spot. From whimper- 
ing Mrs. Bray the identity and where- 
abouts of the murderer were found. Cap- 
tain Rowe, Reporter Leary and seven 
others went in after him, cornered him in 
a dark back room. Leary was ordered 
outside to cover the window with a flash- 
light. 

Bray repeatedly shot through the door, 
raking Captain Rowe across the stomach, 
then jumped out the window. Twice Re- 
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porter Leary ordered him to stand. Twice 
Bray clicked his jammed revolver at him. 
Then Reporter Leary, onetime U. S. Army 
sidearms instructor, fired at Bray, shot 
him through the head. 
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Editor & Candidate 


Many a reader of the Scripps-Howard 
liberal New York Telegram wondered 
what its editors thought of, what they 
would do about Colyumist Heywood 
Broun’s Socialist candidacy for Congress 
(Time, Aug. 11). Last week they learned 
from Editor Roy Wilson Howard: “We 
don’t think much of it and we are going 
to do less.” 

Wrote Editor Howard: “It had been 
our boast that . . . few Scripps-Howard 
editors had gone to jail and [none] .. . 
to Congress... . Broun’s nomination 
constituted a threat. But a hasty survey 

















Roy Writson Howarp 


Few of his men go to jail, none to 
Congress. 


is reassuring. In the last election the 
Socialist candidate in the 17th District 
polled some 1,600 out of something over 
60,000* votes cast. ... That Broun is 
running on a so-called Socialist ticket 
seems ... of no importance. The Tele- 
gram is opposed to Marxian Socialism 

. as unsound and impractical. But 

. the Telegram has no fear of the 
‘mercerized’ socialism of independent 
thinkers of the type of Norman Thomas 
and Heywood Broun. .. . Theirs is So- 
cialism in name only.... Meantime, 
Broun will continue to write for the Tele- 
gram.” 

Next day Colyumist Broun replied to 
his boss: “I am tired of hearing all 
this talk about how the honest average 
citizen should get into politics and not 
leave it to the machine professionals. 
... [As for Socialism] at times the 
Scripps-Howard independence becomes lit- 
tle more than erratic whimsy. . . . [ Mr. 
Howard] says I should stay on the side- 
lines with him and the rest of the Scripps- 
Howard executives joining in the long- 
drawn independent-liberal cheer of ‘Hold 
‘em, forces of reform and decency!’ ” 


*The Congressional Directory’s total: 70,721. 
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Mavericks 

In the Hudson Valley’s Catskills where 
Washington Irving’s Rip Van Winkle 
rolled nine-pins with gnarled mountain 
gnomes for 20 years, there was great to-do 
last week. Woodstock’s famed colony of 
artists, authors, actors, musicians, dilet- 
tantes and onlookers was preparing for 
its annual Maverick* Festival, a day-&- 
night bacchanale to which annually troop 
thousands of non-colonists to see arty 
fun. As the day (Aug. 29) approached 
indications were that. in a long-standing 
feud between colonists and townsmen, the 
townsmen were for the moment a little 
ahead. 

Woodstock’s feud typifies the sort of 
feeling that usually arises where city 
people congregate in the summer in the 
name of Art. 

The feud roots go back even to the 
founding of the colony. In 1902 three 
young friends, Hervey White, the late 
Ralph Radcliffe Whitehead, Bolton Coit 
Brown, fired with a dream that Poet- 
Painter William Morris (1834-96) had 
outlined to Whitehead at Oxford, started 
tramping through the eastern U. S. in 
search of a model site for an art colony. 
White and Whitehead roamed the Caro- 
linas, but it was Brown who discovered 
Woodstock.+ He sent for his friends. Ten 
thousand dollars was put up with which 
to buy land but the stolid Dutch farmers 
were as testy then as the merchants are 
now. For a long time many refused to 
sell. When the land was at last procured, 
cottages, studios and an inn were erected. 
Nearby a farm was laid out to feed the 
colonists. Besides painting, classes in 
furniture-making (later dropped), rug- 
weaving, metal-working and pottery were 
instituted. The farmers’ attitude is in- 
dicated by a Le Gallienne anecdote: “One 
of them recently interviewed as to what 
he thought of the artists when they first 
came . . . replied, ‘Wall, to tell the truth 
we thought they was a bunch of wild 
Indians and maybe some of them still is. 
In those days they’d take a canvas out 
into the field and begin painting on it. 
First, they’d put a dab of paint of one 
color and take about ten steps back to 
see how it looked .. . and by the time 
that picture was finished what with all 
the walking back and forth to look at it 
—there wasn’t nothing left of the vege- 
table garden the artist was tramping on.’ ” 

The principals are F. Gardner Clough, 
Hervey White & friends v. Woodstock’s 
Respectables (local residents who are not 
artists, who frown on Art). Chief enemy 
of the Respectables is Clough, for though 
White was founder of the colony and 
instigator of the Maverick Festival, 
Clough’s press and marital activities have 
drawn most venom from churchgoing 


*“Maverick—an unbranded animal, esp. a 
motherless calf, formerly customarily claimed by 
the first one branding it.’’ (Webster. ) 

tIn his sentimental monography Woodstock, 
An Essay (1923) Poet Richard Le Gallienne de- 
scribes Brown as a second Balboa, misquotes 
Keats: “[ Brown] stood looking down on Wood- 
Mock. . 2. 

‘Like stout Cortez, when with eagle eyes 

He star’d at the Pacific.’ ” 


TIME 


Woodstock merchants. He is editor of 
the woodstock bulletin, a journal of 
Woodstock’s art votaries,* therefore chief 
spokesman and defender of the colonists 
against “the hypocritical piety of Chris- 
tians.” When, at the 1929 Maverick an 
anonymous fiat from a “Committee of 
Fifty” warned that offenders against 
Woodstock’s rustic peace would be sum- 
marily dealt with by the Law, Editor 
Clough did some quiet investigating. 
Raucously in the next bulletin he exposed 
the “Committee of Fifty” as being only 
Four, gleefully he named names. 

This year there were rumors that the 
Town Board was finding a way to put 
an end to the Maverick Festival. 

To this threat Impresario White made 
clarion answer. He declared that this 
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New York World 
F. GARDNER CLOUGH 
.. . bigger & better bacchanales. 


year’s Maverick would be “the most 
stupendous spectacle ever seen in Amer- 
ica.” According to tradition it will be 
held at full moon in a long mountain 
meadow. It is strictly in costume, the 
more outlandish and inane the better. 
Lunches are packed, fires are kindled, 
and as the afternoon’s spectacle progresses, 
sitters (thousands come, anyone who has 
the price of admission) munch and watch. 
The colonists sell their batiks, paintings, 
arty gadgets. Newsboys hawk a special 
edition of the bulletin. Late in the after- 
noon a costume promenade winds infor- 
mally up & down wooded slope and dale. 
In the evening the campfires glow and a 
pageant is enacted. Always there has 
been a midnight costume ball -but this 
year it was called off to placate (and fill 
with triumph) the townsmen. As the night 
wears on, tippling, done at first covertly, 
becomes rowdy. In the cold light of 
morning the sun rises on dead ashes and a 
dwindling Woodstock. Art’s autumnal 
migration back to the city is underway. 


*Contributors are Shaemas O’Sheel, Henry 
Morton Robinson, Richard Le Gallienne, Poult- 
ney Bigelow, Harry Hibbard Kemp, J. P. 
(“Showgirl”) McEvoy. Other denizens of the 
Woodstock colony: Alexander Archipenko, Eu- 
gene Speicher, Yasuo Kuniyoshi, James Thom- 
son Shotwell, George Barrére, Lya DePutti, 
Blanche Yurka. 
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MISCELLANY 


“TIME brings all things.” 


Accent 


Definition of the “ideal accent” for 
English-speaking, by Prof. F. G. Bland- 
ford in a lecture last week at Cambridge 
University: “One that betrays neither your 
mother’s birthplace nor your father’s in- 
come.” 


Hobby 
In London, Mrs. Ann Arthus, 75, fell 
off a hobby-horse, killed herself. 
smntititllilinge 


Herbert Hoover 


In New York, Herbert Hoover saw a 
Negro knock another Negro down. Going 
to help the stricken party, Herbert Hoover 
was arrested with the two belligerents, 
taken to gaol. Negro Hoover was exoner- 
ated, freed. 
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Streetcleaners 


At Harrisburg, Pa., the city gave its 
streetcleaners belts with five shiny red 
glass reflectors to keep them from being 
run down while sweeping the streets. 
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Mute 

At Wilmington, Mass., Walter Melinsky 
hopped about, gesticulated with his fingers, 
tried to attract the attention of a crowd 
of bathers. When bystanders finally 
realized the cause of his antics it was too 
late to save his drowned companion, like 
himself a deaf mute, for whom he was 
summoning aid. 

O— 
Toes 

In Paris, Mlle Adrienne Flauris, Vien- 
nese dancer, stood on her toes for 14 hr. 
15 min., claimed a record. 

peli 
Boys 

In Manhattan, four small boys—John 
Kozinsky, Evans Colderia, Jacob Torba 
and William Torba—decided to go fishing 
in Central Park, looked about for hooks, 
lines, sinkers. Shortly after their decision, 
numbers in two telephone exchanges could 
not be reached, warning lights flashed on 
the alarm board of the Holmes Electric 
Patrol, police were summoned to find the 
source of the trouble. Source: Fishermen 
Kozinsky, Colderia, Torba and Torba had 
discovered and sawed off 15 ft. of exposed 
telephone trunk line cable for their sport. 

In Newark, N. J., Pasquale Bellott, 11, 
James Dowd, 11, and Pasquale Lordi, 13, 
wired two spikes to the tracks of the 
Central R. R. of New Jersey, dragged a 
piece of pork across their trail to prevent 
being followed by hounds, waited for a 
train to come by. A switch engine backed 
across the spikes, its crew removed them, 
preventing disastrous derailment of a 
Newark-New York express. 

In Louisville, Ky., small Charlie Brad- 
shaw found a sack of paperhanger’s paste 
powder, took it home, dumped it into his 
mother’s flour can. Biscuits made from 
the flour caused Charlie, his parents, his 
brother to be violently ill. His 15-months- 
old sister was expected to die. 
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MEDICINE 


Dr. Freud Honored 


For many years Sigmund Freud of 
Vienna has studied the tortuous ways of 
the unconscious mind. Moving his pale 
hands nervously about among the green 
pagan gods, the bronzes, the bizarre masks 
which cover the top of his massive desk 
at his home, he has written the testament 
of the psychoanalysts. This week in 
recognition of his lifelong work, he will 
receive the Goethe prize given by the 








Keystone 
Dr. SIGMUND FREUD 


He discerns the super ego. 


German City of Frankfurt. The award is 
especially appropriate for Dr. Freud. 
Some 50 years ago, Goethe’s essay Die 
Natur first decided him to abandon the 
writing of poetry which had been his 
occupation, and study natural processes. 
After a course in general medicine, he 
specialized in neurology. One day, Dr. 
Josef Breuer, Viennese physician, told him 
about a girl cured of hysteria by recollect- 
ing under hypnosis certain forgotten ex- 
periences. From that time, Freud per- 
sisted in his neurological studies, built up 
a psychological treatment for hysteria 
which led to the system of psychoanalysis. 

Although he is now 74, he still works 
assiduously. This year he published Civili- 
zation and Its Discontents,* a psycho- 
analyst’s survey of modern civilization. 
We suffer, today, from a cultural super 
ego, he states. This super ego is a kind of 
acute group conscience which prohibits 
and censors the individual, emphasizes 
standards to be lived up to rather than 
happiness which is the natural goal of men. 
As an individual becomes neurotic under 
these conditions, so the whole of humanity 
may develop a neurosis. The super ego is 
a manifestation of aggressiveness, one of 
the two great antagonistic forces in the 
world. The other is the love force. 
Women, representing the love force, have 
suffered most in civilization. The building 
of the cultural structure has taken men 
away from women. 


*Hogarth Press, London (8s 6d-). 


Although he does not care for the 
honors which are bestowed on most famed 
scientists, Dr. Freud enjoys understand- 
ing. He has a sympathetic, warm person- 
ality which seems intuitively to sense 
human needs. Living today in the same 
house where 30 years ago he first attracted 
the students who later became his apostles, 
he still is intellectual dictator to those 
about him. Even his critics, who do not 
admit the value of his’ psychoanalytic 
theory, agree that he has had a profound 
influence in giving a new emphasis, a new 
method of approach to human problems. 
In the darkened consulting room of his 
clinic, he receives a few patients, many of 
them distinguished doctors from all over 
the world who come to learn his method 
of attacking the unconscious by the free 
association method. He has never taken 
money from his pupils. What he earns 
from his: books, he turns over to the 
International Psychoanalytic Publishing 
Co., a non-profit organization for print- 
ing psychoanalytic books. His spare time 
is spent on a revision of his work in 
dreams. Anna, his daughter, is his best 
student, his most loyal supporter. She 
acts as his interpreter to the world. Dur- 
ing his lifetime he has shunned publicity, 
has had few interviews with the press. 
He abhors sensationalism, has been so 
engrossed in study at his desk in Vienna 
that he is unaware of the great, often 
flagrant publicity given to him and his 
work. 
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Dr. Cowles Investigated 


Last week’s inquest into the revolver 
suicide of rich young William E. Swift of 
Chicago at Dr. Edward Spencer Cowles’ 
expensive Manhattan sanitarium (TIME, 
Aug. 25) gave Dr. Cowles opportunity to 
answer nasty rumors about his profes- 
sional conduct, particularly about his ad- 
ministration of narcotics to patients. 

This was the real cause for quizzing Dr. 
Cowles when he appeared before Dr. 
Charles Norris, Manhattan medical ex- 
aminer, and Sol Ullman, state deputy 
assistant attorney general representing the 
medical grievance committee of the State 
Department of Education which has 
charge of medical licensure. (Dr. Cowles 
has repeatedly been refused admittance to 
local and national medical societies.) 

After the interrogation had proceeded 
a while and Dr. Cowles had said that Swift 
had habitually used large quantities of 
bromo seltzer and that at the sanitarium 
he had received only chloral hydrate as 
a nerve sedative, Mr. Ullman snapped at 
Dr. Cowles: “You’ve had experiences of 
this kind [7. e. suicides] before, haven't 
you?” 

Dr. Cowles grew angry: “I want to 
know if you are trying to get information 
or to hurt my reputation.” No reply. Dr. 
Cowles, quieter, then declared that the 
Swift, suicide was the first on his premises. 

When questioning ended, Dr. Cowles, 
who is a son-in-law of William Gibbs Mc- 
Adoo, dictated a formal statement: “I 
have welcomed the opportunity of coming 
to this investigation. I’ve especially in- 
vited the opportunity because there has 
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been in the public press and in the 
questioning here the impression that drugs 
are being used in an improper manner in 
the institution, which I deny and resent. 
. . . L probably use as few narcotic drugs 
[chloral is not a narcotic] as any man in 
the profession... . ” 

Equivocal was Examiner Norris’ state- 
ment at the end of his investigation: “I 
think we’ve got to believe the story that 
the [Swift] wound was self-inflicted. 
From the evidence, what else can we do? 
It would be a long, hard road if we were 
to assume otherwise.” 

Inconclusive was Mr. Ullman’s opinion 











Jnternational 
Dr. Epwarp SPENCER COWLES 
He answered his city, his state. 


of his study of the sanitarium activities: 
“We are interested from the ethical angle. 
We have been watching. ... ” 

O— 
A King’s Physician 
(See front cover) 

Reasons like the following made Ber- 
trand Lord Dawson of Penn’s westward 
journey across Canada the past fortnight 
a respectfully observed, newsworthy pro- 
cessional: 

He cured King George V of pneu- 
monia’s aftermath by having the royal 
side pierced and drained of accumulated 
pus, and by enjoining a strict convalescent 
régime (Time, April 8, 1929, et ante). 

He is the only one, not excepting the 
King & Queen, who has been able to 
manage the Prince of Wales in his ob- 
streperous childhood or his willful man- 
hood. 

As a privy councillor he helps govern 
the British Empire. 

He is the perfect British doctor. 

He was one of the two English lords 
last week en route to the convention of 
the British Medical Association at Winni- 
peg. (Berkeley George Andrew Lord 
Moynihan of Leeds, surgeon, was the 
other. ) 

He talked charmingly and pointedly, 
until he was hoarse, while traveling across 
Canada. 

His wife and youngest (third) daughter 
accompanied him on the journey. 

Career. Lord Dawson is reputedly the 
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PRESIDENT EIGHT STATE VICTORIA FOR FIVE 
On the 136-inch wheelbase, aan. abundant legroom. World Champion 
122-horsepower engine. Safety glass throughout. Price $2350, at the factory. 
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FREE WHEELING! The sensation of 1930/ 
Studebaker’ epochal contribution to motoring 


The World Champion PRESIDENT 


TUDEBAKER’S seasoned, champion 

Eights have literally captured America 
with the thrill of Free Wheeling. Stude- 
baker’s newest and greatest contribution to 
motoring pleasure and economy. Only 
Studebaker, in the new President and 
Commander Eights, offers Free Wheeling 
with positive control. It is manufactured 
under Studebaker patents. 

You use the clutch only to start or back 
up ... you shift at any speed — forty, fifty 
miles an hour — back and forth between 
high and second, and never touch the clutch! 

You find nothing new to learn — noth- 
ing to un-learn. The full braking power 


of the engine is always available, when 
desired. 

Free Wheeling saves 12 per cent of 
gasoline, 20 per cent of oil— even more 
in heavy traffic. Tires wear longer. Chassis 
life is greater. 

Free Wheeling performance is matched 
by coachcraft of arresting grace—by greater 
power, longer wheelbases, new steering 
ease, and richer, more spacious interiors. 

Try Free Wheeling with positive control 
—an achievement of Studebaker’s 78 
years of manufacturing progress. Nobody 
can tell you, but one ride will sell you 
Free Wheeling. 


The World Famous COMMANDER 





thrilling 


SEA 
TRIP! 


to or from 


CALIFORNIA 


thru ere 


PANAMA CANAL 
via HAVANA 


From one coast of America to the 
other—either direction. 5500 miles 
in 13 exhilarating days. Down the 
Atlantic to gay Havana, strange 
mingling of the old and new. 
Across the blue Caribbean... 
through the Panama Canal in eight 
thrilling hours. Sightseeing in 
Panama City and Balboa... up the 
Pacific to San Diego (Coronado 


Beach), Los Angeles, San Francisco. 


New turbo-electric liners — Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia or California— 
33,000 tons in size. Every shipboard 
luxury, broad decks, all outside 
rooms, built-in deck swimming 
pools, appetizing fare. Special 
garage decks for carrying autos un- 


crated as baggage. 


Round Trips, one way by Panama 
Pacific, one way by rail across the 
continent— of interest to every 
American. Fortnightly sailings. Re- 


duced summer rates now. 
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| MOS! OClam SERVE 
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No. 1 Broadway, New York; 460 Market 
St. San Francisco; our offices elsewhere or 
authorized steamship or railroad agents. 
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| only peer who has succeeded in keeping 
| his age out of the register of the British 


peerage. This deliberate obscuring of his 
biography is the only flaw in this other- 
wise impeccable nobleman. However: he 
was born March 9, 1864, at Duppas Hill, 
Croydon, Surrey, England, to Henry Daw- 
son, an architect of sufficient contempo- 
rary repute to be elected a fellow of the 
Royal Institute of Architects. His mother 
was one Frances Emily Wheeler. 

Somewhat more than 40 years ago the 
then Bertrand Dawson was a compara- 
tively poor but comparatively elegant 
medical student in London. Among his 
acquaintances was a really poor book- 
keeper in London, James Ramsay Mac- 
Donald. Recently the Rt. Hon. James 
Ramsay MacDonald, Prime Minister of 
Great Britain, told a story about both of 
them: “The first time I visited Bucking- 
ham Palace as a guest of the King, a dis- 
tinguished looking man, whom I had been 
informed was Lord Dawson, came and 
shook my hand in a most familiar fashion, 
saying, ‘Have you forgotten me?’ Then 
he reminded me of a night when we had a 
frugal supper together in a Bloomsbury 
restaurant. . . . Our combined wealth was 
insufficient to save us from walking to 
Holloway station.” With his permanent 
amazement at his own rise to eminence 
Mr. MacDonald commented: “Could any 
of you, with all your capacity to forecast, 
then have said to both of us, Gentlemen, 
you will bid each other good night tonight, 
and it will be your fate not to meet again 
until invited as guests of His Majesty to 
partake of his hospitality at Buckingham 
Palace?” Lord Dawson has never ex- 
pressed such amazement at his own rise. 

Luck, his pleasant appearance and his 
expertness in diseases of the stomach kept 
young Mr. Dawson from the bowler hat 
and satchel of the obscure English doctor. 
Minnie Ethel Yarrow, youngest daughter 
of Sir Alfred Fernandez Yarrow, the 
potent shipbuilder, was a chronic invalid. 
A doctor was always at her side. One 
day the regular man suddenly became ill. 
Dr. Dawson was handy, was summoned. 
He cured the girl. They fell in love, 
married (1890). 

Miss Yarrow’s recovery made Dawson 
patients of Yarrow friends. The circle 
grew. Dr. Dawson became fashionable, a 
“Harley Street” practitioner, although his 
commodious, beautifully furnished home 
and office is in nearby Wimpole Street.* 

The U. S. has no counterpart of Harley 
Street. Nearest approximations are Bos- 
ton’s Back Bay district and Washington’s 
I (‘‘Eye’’) Street. A Harley Street physi- 
cian or surgeon always comports himself 
decorously, properly, ofttimes pompously. 
He has medical learning plus a general 
culture. (Lord Dawson knows his litera- 
ture, from which he often quotes. Mat- 
thew Arnold is his favorite poet.) Harley 
Street patients rarely change their doctors. 


| The doctor is part of the family organiza- 


tion. Harley Street men wear a sort of 
professional uniform. The present cos- 
tume (Lord Dawson maintains his metic- 
ulously) consists of morning clothes— 
black shoes and socks, grey spats, striped 
trousers, black coat, grey top hat. Thus 


| attired Harley Street makes its calls. 


*A Wimpole Street neighbor is Sir E. Farquhar 
Buzzard, neurologist who served the King in his 
illness. He too went to the Winnipeg Convention. 
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Dr. Dawson’s Yarrow circle. spread to 
the British court. King Edward VII had 
digestive troubles—aftermath of typhoid 
fever and of his continual gustatory 
excess. Dr. Dawson, as consultant physi- 
cian, kept the royal paunch content. He 
became personal physician (1907) to 
George V, who then was the Prince of 
Wales. Upon George’s coronation (1910) 
Dr. Dawson continued with greater pres- 
tige as his personal physician. The royal 
family frequently had great difficulty dis- 
ciplining their heir, whom they familiarly 
still call David but whom subjects- 
apparent call Edward. At such times the 
King would call on Dr. Dawson to take 
the youngster in hand. Prince Edward 
always obeyed the doctor. He still is 
amenable, having voluntarily appointed 
Dr. Dawson his personal physician seven 
years ago. The Prince pays Dr. Dawson 
£500 a year to keep him well, the King the 
same amount. However, Dr. Dawson 
received £10,000 extra, plus honors for his 
attendance in the King’s last bad illness. 

Lord Dawson has this in common with 
Eve: whereas she was made from Adam’s 
side, he was made a privy councillor by 
the side-piercing of George V. For 20 
years he had been advancing at Court 
toward privy  councillorship — Knight 
Commander of the Royal Victorian Order 
(1911), Companion of the Bath (1916), 
Knight Grand Cross of the Royal Vic- 
torian Order (1918), Knight Commander 
of St. Michael and St. George (1919), 
Knight Commander of the Bath (1926). 
(He must wear the insignia of those 
orders at the Winnipeg medical conven- 
tion.) Professionally he had been “made” 
long before. It is ten years since his 
grateful monarch and good friend elevated 
him to the peerage. He chose the title 
Lord Dawson of Penn because (it is said) 
he traces his ancestry to the great William 
Penn’s family. 

The Perfect Doctor. Professionally 
Lord Dawson is famed for his gastroen- 
teric studies and publications. However, 
his practice is general and he is socially 
famed for his bedside manner. When he 
makes a call the patient is usually gently 
distracted by his appearance: build slight; 
hair dark, greying at the temples; mus- 
tache slightly lighter than the hair; eyes 
blue, kindly, twinkly; face lined, still 
dimply at 64. His manner is gentle, under- 
standing, at the same time businesslike 
and alert. He makes a swift, thorough 
examination, usually reaches a diagnosis 
at the bedside. If his patient is a hysteri- 
cal woman, he assumes a_brusqueness 
which usually is efficacious. He will scold 
a woman for “‘thoughtlessly attempting to 
pour a quart into a pint bottle’—all the 
time sympathetically and soothingly hold- 
ing her hand. 

A woman’s “duty of Motherhood” is 
one of his stock bedside sermons. He sees 
“no evidence of physical or moral harm 
in birth control.” Once he remarked 
publicly: “To ask this generation to go 
back to the helter-skelter method of 
having families is like crying for the 
moon.” Another time he declared: “Imag- 
ine a young married couple, the parents 
of one child, who feel that they cannot 
afford another for three years, being 
forced to occupy the same room and to 
abstain for two years. It’s preposterous. 
You might as well put water by the side 
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Every spot in the wide, wide world 


.. 608 served by Simonds Industries 


I. every part of the world...wher- 
ever age-old waste is being replaced 
with present-day efficiency... there 
you'll find Simonds high quality 
cutting edges. 

Wherever the wheels of industry 
turn, Simonds quality is the univer- 


sal language for low cost produc- 


tion. Simonds saws are used in the 
wild forests of the tropics...in the 
vast lumber country of the far north. 
Simonds metal cutting saws are used 


in the newest, most modern equip- 
ped industrial plants...in the United 


States, Canada and in Europe. 
To serve industry all over the 
world with many different types of 


cutting edges, is the function of 


Simonds Industries. Seven factories 


and a specially developed steel mill 


BACK OF THE EDGE .. THE STEEL... 


are devoted to producing Simonds 


products. A score of service stations 
and a world-wide chain of sales 


branches suggest how complete are 
Simonds facilities for serving the 
world’s industries with Simonds 


superior cutting edges. 


SIMONDS INDUSTRIES 


World’s Largest Saw Makers 
SIMONDS SAW AND STEEL CO. 
Established 1832 
FITCHBURG, 
MASS. 


Propucers OF Circular, Band, 
Metal, Cross-Cut, Gang and Drag 
Saws; Machine Knives; Files; 
Hack Saw Blades; Tool Holder 
Bits; Saw Tools; Discs; Steel. 
SIMONDS CANADA Saw Com- 
PANY, LtpD., Montreal, Que., 
Sc. John, N. B., Toronto, Ont., 


Vancouver, B. C. 


Boston . . Mass. 
Memphis . Tenn, 
Seattle . . Wash, 
ul. | AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
Wappat, INc., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Manufacturers of Portable Electric 
Saws and Tools~ THE ABRASIVES 
NewYork . N.Y. | Co., Philadelphia, Pa., Producers 
New Orleans . La. of Abrasive Grinding Wheels and 
Ga, Polishing Grain~ SiMONDS 
GUARANTEED CUTIER-HEAD 
Co., Seattle, Wash., Manufac- 
turers of Guaranteed Cutter-Heads. 


Chicago .. 
Detroit . . Mich. 
Portland . . Ore. 


Adanta... 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Los Angeles . Cal. 
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Enpress Apan 


NEWEST GIANTESS OF THE 


PACIFIC "MIRACLE" 


@ The mammoth white 
hull of the new Empress of Japan looms 
on the Pacific horizon! On Sept. 4, she 
makes her first dash from Vancouver to 
Hawaii and the Far East... 26,000 gross 
tons, 39,000 tons displacement, 21 knots 
speed...largest, fastest shipon the Pacific. 

Her luxurious appointments surpass 
even those of her famous sisters, 
Empresses of Canada, Russia and Asia. 
Her swimming pool tiled in green and 
black marble, her suites-with-bath open- 
ing on private verandahs, her telephones, 
lifts, teakwood floors, sports deck, period 
lounges, these are but a few of the high- 
lights in her appearance and facilities. 
Now, more than ever, that smart group 
of Orient commuters will insist on the 
white Empress route, with its New York- 
Paris cuisine and service. The Empresses 
offer proportionately fine second class. 

These great white Empresses are per- 
forming the Pacific “miracle.” They 
make Hawaii a casual trip. They speed 
to Yokohama in 10 days. They put gay 
Shanghai and quaint Manila nearer than 
travel minds ever dreamed. They turn 
Far East into Near West. Take them 


A Far Eastern rite 
... the buying of offerings at Temple gates 
















































She brings the Orient 2 days nearer 






either via Hawaii, the paradise route, 
or straight across to Yokohama from 






Vancouver and Victoria. 

Ask for folder showing complete 
Empress sailings, ships’ plans, and 
illustrated color booklets on the 
fascination of the Orient experience. 
Information, reservations and freight 
inquiries from your own agent or any 
Canadian Pacific office: New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, 
Chicago, Montreal and 29 other cities 


in the United States and Canada. 


| last fortnight. 
| Winnipeg he was hoarse from speeches 


| and the Bambergers now decided, 





TO THE 
Dr. > 
at Life 
| Manhattan last week: “Man has three outlets: 
e © intoxication, love and work. The chief American 
Canadian Pacific | outlet is work. Through love man may gain 


WORLD’S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 


of a thirsty man and tell him not to 
drink it.” In 1921 he wrote a book which 
he does not allow publicized, Love, Mar- 
riage and Birth Control. 

He has three daughters, no heir. Last 
year came his first grandchild, by his 
second daughter, Sydney. 

Frequently he sends patients to the 
quiet of St. Moritz, Switzerland. He oc- 
casionally spends his own vacation there. 

Travel Talk. He reached Montreal 
By the time he reached 


and interviews. Being casually inter- 
viewed bothered him. It was a new ex- 
perience. He feared he might be mis- 
quoted. At Winnipeg he secluded himself 
with Lady Dawson and their daughter the 
Hon. Rosemary Dawson (the ladies are 
slim, friendly) to prepare himself for 
arduous convention days—donning and 
removing his academic robes, presiding 
over the medical section of the conven- 
tion, delivering a clinical introduction to 
that section, receiving the honorary doc- 


| torate of laws of the University of Mani- 


toba from the University’s Chancellor, the 
Most Rev. Samuel Pritchard Matheson, 
Archbishop of Rupert’s Land and Primate 
of all Canada. 

At Montreal he made his longest talk 
of the fortnight. It was a prepared dis- 
course on “Alcohol, its power to do and 
undo.” Nub: “I put it to you that because 
alcohol is used in excess by some, it 
should be abandoned by all is unsound 
reasoning. The general application of the 
argument would lead us to negation and 
gloom. Because some love well rather 
than wisely, are we to cease our worship 
of Venus? Because speech sometimes 
maddens us, are we to ordain silence?’* 


—— e- 





| Baby Fight Ended? 


Chicago’s able publicist and health com- 
missioner, Dr. Arnold Henry Kegel, last 


| week again assembled a pack of reporters 


and photographers, led them to the 
Charles Bamberger home, picked up Mr. 
& Mrs. Bamberger and their disputed 


| child, drove to the William Watkins home. 
Commissioner Kegel was going to put a 


real end to the fight over the mixed babies 
of the two families (Time, July 28, Aug. 


| 4). Argumentative Mr. Watkins was not 


She 
with 
Commissioner Kegel’s persuasion, that for 


at home. But Mrs. Watkins was. 


| over a month they had been nursing the 


wrong infants. Under the commissioner’s 
approving smile the mothers removed the 
babies’ clothes, which they were certain 
belonged to them, kissed the infants, ex- 
changed them, wept. When Mr. Watkins 
returned home from a baseball game he 
exclaimed: “They took advantage of my 
wife... . I'll sue.” The now Watkins 
baby had been given a Roman Catholic 
baptism as George Edward Bamberger, 
the now Bamberger child had been given 
a Presbyterian christening as Charles 
Evans Watkins. 





*Identical in sentiment was the statement of 
Eugene Lyman Fisk, director of hygiene 
Extension Institute as he sailed from 


leisure. It is a good check of both intoxication 
and work. It’s not a bad idea to mix the three 
| about even.” 
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Does your family enjoy 
° re ° 
the priceless protection of 
SAFETY GLASS PD 


7 


NEW SAFETY FOR THE MILLIONS WHO MOTOR 





Sarery GLASS is so vital a contribution to 
motoring safety that it will inevitably become 
standard equipment in motor cars everywhere. 
Already close to a dozen well known cars now carry 
Safety Glass throughout as standard equipment. Others 
carry it in their windshields. And it is available in every 


car as optional equipment at a moderate extra cost. 


This movement toward Safety Glass—so genuinely 
appreciated by those who ride and drive in motor cars 
—will not stop until every motorist everywhere has the 


priceless protection which only Safety Glass provides. 


Libbey-Owens-Ford Safety Glass is made up of two 


sheets of high quality glass, with a sheet of transparent 


clear-vision plastic THE EDGE TEST 





bonded between 
them. It will not 
release dangerous, 


Examine the top edge of 
your car window. If it 
is Safety Glass you can 
see and feel the two in- 
dividual sheets of glass 


sharp particles, to 


shoot through 


Send for this 
new free booklet 


It tellswhat Libbey-Owens- 
Ford Safety Glass is and 
why it is safe for motoring 


the air as the result of an impact. It is safe and it saves. 


You need not wait to have this priceless Libbey: 
Owens-Ford protection in your present car or in your 
new one. Your car dealer can have it installed for 
you, or can direct you to a glazier who handles Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Safety Glass. 


LIBBEY-OWENS: FORD GLASS COMPANY 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


Manufacturers also of highest quality Plate Glass 
and flat drawn Sheet Glass for windows 


‘ LIBBEY- OWENS - FORD 
SAFETY GLASS 
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TOUGH BEARDS 





TENDER SKINS 


The gentle swiftness of 


double 
action 


WHAT if your whiskers are 
tough and wiry? Squibb Shav- 
ing Cream will make them meek 
and. mild. 

What if your skin is tender 
and touchy? Squibb’s will give 
you the extra comfort you need. 

~ For Squibb’s is the double- 
action shaving cream. The first 
action smooths the razor’s 
path. The second action soothes 
the skin. Squibb Shaving Cream 
contains a special ingredient 
which replaces the pliant oils 
essential to the skin. 

Just feel your face after a 
double-action shave. It’s smooth, 
cool, glowing with natural com- 
fort. And that comfort I-a-s-t-s. 





Use Squibb Shaving Cream for shampooing. 
Double-action makes it fine for the scalp and 
excellent for the hair. 


SQUIBB 


Shaving Cream 
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Married. Elinor Latané, daughter of 
Sociologist John Holladay Latané who is 
Professor of History and onetime faculty 
dean at Johns Hopkins University; and 
William Truesdale Bissell, son of Richard 
Mervin Bissell who is president of Hart- 
ford Insurance Co.; in Paris. 

Divorced. Marion Campbell Winton, 
30, benefactor to Indians, composer of 
two operas (Love’s Wishing Well, The 
Seminole); and Alexander Winton, old- 
time automobile man, inventor and builder 
of the Winton car; in Cleveland. Charge: 
his profanity estranged her relatives, 
friends. 








ee eee 
Sued. Tom Mix, onetime film actor, 
now a Sells Floto circusman: for $13,000 
(about one week’s salary), by one John 
Berress, Minneapolis auto dealer. Charge: 
Mix, drunk, pounced upon Berress, shook 
his fist, threatened injuries. 
ens 
Awarded. To Elihu Root, 85: the dis- 
tinguished service medal of the American 
Bar Association, prime honor of the U. S. 
bar; in Chicago (see p. 20). 


o— 
© 





Born. To Princess Elizabeth Angela 
Marguerite Bowes-Lyon, Duchess of York, 
and Prince Albert Frederick Arthur 
George, Baron Killarney, Count of Inver- 
ness, Duke of York: a daughter (their 
second). Weight: 7 lb. Probable names: 
Cecelia Victoria Margaret (see p. 21). 

——>—— 

Born. To Irving Grant Thalberg, an 
executive of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Stu- 
dios, and Cinemactress Norma Shearer; 
at the Good Samaritan Hospital in Los 
Angeles; a boy. Weight: 8 lb., 54 oz. 

Died. Lon Chaney, 47, cinemactor, 
(The Hunchback of Notre Dame, The 
Phantom of the Opera, The Unholy 
Three) famed portrayer of the gro- 
tesque; after a series of illnesses which 
included an attack of pneumonia, a 
throat-operation; of anemia, following 
three transfusions, at Hollywood. 

Died. Alan Ian Percy, 8th Duke of 
Northumberland, 50, grandson of the 8th 
Duke of Argyll, a diehard Conservative in 
the House of Lords, part owner of the 
London Morning Post, after long illness; 
in London. 














Died. Martin Wright Sampson, 63, 
longtime professor and head of the English 
department at Cornell University; as the 
result of injuries received in an auto 
accident, at Pittsburgh. 

—<“ 

Died. Mrs. Helen Howell Garfield, 64, 
wife of James Rudolph Garfield of Cleve- 
land who was Roosevelt’s Secretary of 
the Interior, daughter-in-law of the late 
President James Abram Garfield; as the 
result of injuries received when, motoring 
through Portsmouth, N. H., a tire of Mr. 
Garfield’s car blew out and they hit a 
telegraph pole. 











Died. William Anderson (‘Cap’) Hat- 
field, 67, last surviving participant in the 


Hatfield-McCoy feuds of the Pine Moun- 
tains of Kentucky 50 years ago, son of 
famed Anderson (“Devil Anse”) Hatfield 
(died 1921, past 80), cousin of West Vir- 
ginia’s Senator Henry Drury Hatfield; 
of a brain ailment at Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital in Baltimore. He was said to have 
been fired at 300 times, hit once. 


—i— 


Died. General William Verbeck, 60, 
head of Manlius Military School in 
Manlius, N. Y., onetime (1910-11) na- 
tional commander of the Boy Scouts of 
America, onetime Adjutant-General of 
New York, son of the late Dr. Guido 
Fridolin Verbeck who founded the Kyushu 
Imperial University at Fukuoka, Japan; 
suddenly, at his home in Manlius. 

—~<} 

Died. Marion Terry, 73, famed old- 
time British actress, player of chief réles 
in more than 125 great plays, heroine for 
Henry Irving, Herbert Beerbohm Tree, 
Edward A. Sothern, sister of the even 
more illustrious Dame Ellen Terry and of 
Kate, Florence and Fred Terry, all of the 
British stage; after an illness of several 
months, in London. 

a 

Died. Anna Botsford Comstock, 75, 
professor-emeritus of nature study at Cor- 
nell University, in 1923 voted by the Na- 
tional League of Women Voters as one of 
twelve greatest women in the U. S., wife 
of Cornell’s famed Entomologist John 
Henry Comstock; at her home in Ithaca. 

—_—_ ¢ —_ 


Died. Rev. Frank Montrose Clendenin, 
76, onetime (1887-1917) rector of St. 
Peter’s Episcopal Church, The Bronx, 
New York, son-in-law of the late great 
Horace Greeley; suddenly, at his home 
in Chappaqua, Westchester Co., N. Y. 

tiacalli cine 

Died. Sir Aston Webb*, 81, one of 
the only two architects ever elected pres- 
ident of the British Royal Academy; after 
long illness, in London. He designed 
many of London’s greatest public build- 
ings: the Admiralty Arch at the east end 
of the Mall, the Royal College of Science, 
the new front of Buckingham Palace. 

wees eae 

Died. Charles F. Ruggles, 84, oldtime 
Michigan lumber tycoon, financial abettor 
of the American Judiciary Society for the 
Prevention of Delays in the Law, an en- 
dower of Michigan charities by his will 
to the extent of more than $40,000,000; 
at his home in Manistee, Mich., where he 
had long lived the solitary life and worn 
the decrepit clothes of the pioneer lum- 
berjack. 
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Died. Thomas Gray Bennett, 85, old- 
time munition maker, Civil Wartime cap- 
tain of the 29th Connecticut Volunteers, 
longtime (1890-1911) president of Win- 
chester Repeating Arms Co., member of 
the Corporation of Yale University; after 
long illness, at his home in New Haven, 
Conn. 





*Not to be confused with the Rt. Hon. Sidney 
James Webb, recently raised to the peerage as 
Baron Passfield of Passfield Corner. 
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Chairs of 
Alcoa Aluminum Chosen 
for this Massachusetts 
County Court Room 


Occupied for hours at a stretch, court 
house chairs receive strenuous wear— 
take a lot of punishment. Alcoa Alu- 
minum Chairs fairly thrive on such 
treatment. 


The frames of these chairs will never 
wear out. They are welded into one 
continuous piece of metal—made of the 
same light, strong Alcoa Aluminum 
Alloys that are used for railroad car, 
motor bus body and airplane construc- 
tion. There are no wood screws, no 
glue, no dowels used. These chair 
frames can’t get wobbly or rickety. 


Although these Chairs of Alcoa Alu- 
minum are infinitely stronger than 
wooden chairs, they are light—lighter 


ALCOA ALUMINUM 
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than wooden ones—and quiet, always. 
Splinterless, they tear no silk stockings. 
Alcoa Aluminum Chairs are finished 
in walnut, mahogany and oak wood 
grains; in solid colors or in natural alu- 
minum. The natural aluminum is dis- 
tinctly modern. Upholsteries are either 
in full mission leather, green, blue, 
brown or maroon, or in a wide range of 
fabrics. There is a wide variety of 
styles for institutions, offices, hotels, 
restaurants and hospitals. May we 
send you the booklet, “Distinctive 
Chairs of Alcoa Aluminum’? Address 
ALUMINUM COMPANY of AMERICA; 
2415 Oliver Building, PITTSBURGH, PENN. 
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Oil Week 


Recalcitrant Julian. Among last 
week’s many oil events, prominent was 
the renascent publicity of Charles Court- 
ney Julian, remembered well in California, 
hitherto obscure in Oklahoma. 

In 1923 Oilman Julian, enriched by 
success in California’s Signal Hill Oilfield, 


CHARLES COURTNEY JULIAN 
“It’s the bunk.” 


organized Julian Petroleum Corp., did 
much expanding, sold much stock. His 
ways of selling stock angered bankers. 
His ways of selling his products angered 
other companies. In 1924 he was glad to 
sell out for about $500,000. Three years 
later the Great Julian Scandal came, made 
police reserves necessary. Oilman Julian 
had ‘no connection with the scandal, but 
it fixed his name in western minds. 

About a year ago he arrived in Okla- 
homa City, said he would “come back.” 
He proceeded to sell stock in Julian Oil 
& Royalty Co., started three wells in 
Oklahoma City Field. Two came in as 
gushers, the third is near pay-sand. He 
drives a shiny motor, has a high-speed 
private airplane. His apartment is 
modestly furnished, his offices are filled 
with overstuffed mahogany furniture and 
a corps of stenographers. Who his asso- 
ciates are is not known. He smiles and 
says they are his stockholders. Sometimes 
he appears in Tulsa on unnamed business. 
Often he arrives at his wells dressed in 
regular oil togs. 

But never have oilmen regarded Mr. 
Julian as one of them. They consider him 
a promoter rather than an operator. And 
last week they liked him less than ever. 
Dear to oilmen is curtailment. They dis- 
agree on how to effect it and when, but 
as a principle it 1s their credo. No cur- 
tailer, it seems, is Oilman Julian. He has 
defied the rule, let his oil wells gush richly. 
Last week the Attorney General threat- 
ened and abandoned a plan to put his 
company into receivership to force com- 
pliance with the state proration order. 
Said Mr. Julian: “It’s the bunk.” 

On the surface last week it seemed his 
victory. For the list of 73 officials of 59 
companies cited for violating the curtail- 
ment agreement by the Oklahoma Corpo- 
ration Commission did not include the 
name of Charles Courtney Julian. But 





these cases, said the Commission, were 
mostly not willful ones. Mr. Julian, said 
the Attorney General’s office, will be cited 
later, alone. 

Better Statistics. Despite Oilman 
Julian’s recalcitrance there were evidences 
last week that the oil industry is getting 
into a better statistical position. The 
daily average of production dropped to 
2,463,000 bbl., below any weekly figure 
during 1929. This betterment is the re- 
sult of rigid curtailment. The most spec- 
tacular examples are the South Oklahoma 
City field where, although a 25% pro- 
duction of potential capacity is allowed, 
operators have been running at 8%, will 
slow down to 5%, and the Hobbs Pool, 
New Mexico, running 32,000 bbl. per day 
instead of a potential 287,000. In Penn- 
sylvania last week curtailment was de- 
cided upon by many large independents. 
Their immediate reward was a 25-35¢ rise 
in crude prices. The Oklahoma City field 
remains the chief problem, however, and 
only if curtailment is maintained will gaso- 
line prices be held at present levels. On 
one day last week eight oil and gas wells 
with initial production of 80,000 bbl. were 
opened in this prodigious field. 

In Montana. Another indication of co- 
operation was shown last week when the 
independent producers of Montana met 
and formed an organization. Montana is 
no great oil State. Its production of 
3,183,000 bbl. last year was less than half 
of its 1926 figure, and scarcely more than 
the production of New York. Montana 
oil gushes slower and slower, and refining 
capacity is far ahead of production. By 
far the greatest amount of Montana oil 
comes from the Kevin-Sunburst field in 
Toole County, near Canada. Montana 
oilmen show a special fondness for selling 
oil royalties. Probably the most colorful 
man in this field is one Tip O'Neill, spec- 
tacular in early California oil develop- 
ments. 

Profits? How much curtailment of 
production and unsettled price structure 
(July index of petroleum product prices: 
61 against 73.3 last year) is hurting earn- 
ings was shown by these developments last 
week: 

Sinclair Consolidated Oil Corp. on the 
eve of an expansion (Time, Aug. 25), re- 
ported earnings for the first half of $3,- 
251,000 against $6,196,000 last year. This 
is 49¢ a share against a dividend require- 
ment of $2 for the year. 

Shell Union Oil Corp. passed its divi- 
dend for the first time since organization 
in 1922. Especially hard hit by this are 
The Royal Dutch Company for the work- 
ing of petroleum wells in the Netherlands 
Indies, 43%-owner of Shell Union, and 
Shell Trading & Transport, 29% owner. 
President John C. van Ech’s explanation 
was that there is no indication that the 
unsettlement will soon be removed, that 
cash must be reserved for expansion. 
The company was stated to be “on a 
profitable basis.” 

Another dividend omitted was that of 
Warner-Quinlan Co., Texan and Mexican 
producer and, in the New York area, a 
large distributor. Last spring Warner- 
Quinlan’s dividend was bisected but Presi- 
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dent William W. McFarland said it would 
be resumed by the end of the year. This 
time he merely said conditions would be 
better by 1931. 

Standard Oil of New Jersey. For 
some reason especially persistent has been 
the rumor that Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey will lend Spain $100,000,000 at no 
interest in return for the oil monopoly. 
Last week Spain “gave assurance” that it 
has been made no such offer, and Stand- 
ard’s Walter Clark Teagle, in London, 
said the story was “made out of whole 
cloth.” 

Oil in New Jersey. For ten years a 
W & K Oil Co., whose backers have never 
been disclosed, has been drilling for oil 
in New Jersey. Last week, after having 
spent $3,000,000 in this wild crude chase, 
W & K crated its equipment, shipped it 
to the richer fields of Texas. 

Lago. A pyramid was simplified last 
week when Pan-American Petroleum & 
Transport, 83%-owned by Standard Oil 
Co. of Indiana, voted to absorb the 3% 
of Lago Oil & Transport Corp. which is 
not already in Pan-American’s coffers. 


Durant Again 


In 1908 William Crapo Durant put to- 
gether a half-dozen automobile companies, 
called them General Motors Co. of New 
Jersey. Three years later he was ousted 
from control. He immediately formed 
Chevrolet Company and by May 19:6 
was able to tell G. M. directors that once 
again he was‘in control. Five years later 
he was forced to tender his resignation. 











WILLIAM Crapo DURANT 
100,000 Mathis cars? 


The greatest bull since Commodore Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt was broke and jobless 
at the age of 60. 

After this second exit from G. M., Mr. 
Durant started Durant Motors Inc., spec- 
ulated his way back to wealth and public 
favor. Stock in the new company soared 
from $13 in 1921 to $84 in 1923. But for 
the last few years Durant Motors has 
reported steady deficits and the stock 
has slipped to almost nominal figures. 
When, a year and a half ago, Mr. Durant 
resigned as chairman and put younger 
executives in charge it seemed that he was 
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through with the automobile industry. 
But last week Durant stock (on the New 
York Curb) flared up from $2 to $5. 
Reason: Mr. Durant was returning as 
president and, as usual, had great plans 
afoot. 

Last fortnight it was rumored that 
Durant Motors will manufacture the 
Mathis, a small French car. Last week’s 
announcements confirmed these stories. 
Emil Earnest Charles Mathis and a staff 
will move to Lansing, Mich., where the 
Durant factory stands. By Dec. 1 work 
will have begun on a contract calling for 
100,000 Mathis cars. Although Durants 
will still be made, apparently the new car 
will predominate. For the last four 
months total Durant registrations in the 
U. S. were only 9,531 compared to 16,837 
in the corresponding period last year. 

The Mathis is the fourth largest seller 
in France. Durant will retail it at around 
$500, hence compete with the American 
Austin. Testimony to the popularity of 
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tom-thumb cars was the report last week 
that American Austin Car Co. Inc., with 
normal capacity of 60,000 a year, had 
184,000 unfilled orders on hand June 30. 

That Mr. Durant should become active 
again at the age of 69 is no surprise to 
the industry. Of Bull Durant legends 
abound. It is said that he persuaded G. 
M. directors to vote $100,000 for research 
on a refrigerator “just so they'd have more 
to worry about.” It was he who, through 
John Jacob Raskob, then secretary to 
Pierre Samuel du Pont, interested the 
“Wilmington crowd” in G. M. He is one 
of the Federal Reserve’s oldest, loudest, 
fiercest foes. He claims to have visited 
President Hoover a year ago last spring 
and warned him of impending crisis in the 
securities’ markets. In 1909 he arranged 
to buy Ford Motor Co. for $8,000,000 but 
his bankers were afraid. He is a stanch 
Presbyterian, stanch Republican. He shuns 
jewelry but is famed for his tremendous 
long-distance telephone bills. Wherever 
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FE-spectatty rich in vast deposits of minerals and 
metals, Arizona leads by almost three to one the next closest state in the 
production of copper—oldest of metals known to man. More than half 


the world’s supply of copper is mined in the United States. Over 40 per 
cent of this country’s output comes from Arizona. The annual copper 
production of the state is 650,000,000 pounds, worth almost $90,000,000, 
a figure exceeding by over $5,000,000 the combined value of Arizona’s 
next two leading industries, agriculture and cattle raising. 

Growing rapidly in importance as a dominant manufacturing and con- 
suming area, California is using Arizona Copper in increasing volume. 
Copper pipe and tubing, wire and cable utilize thousands of pounds a year. 

Brass and bronze castings for all types of machinery, 
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at this key city of 
commerce and finance 
for the Pacific Coast af- 
fords assistance to re- 
gional development in 
the west...serves busi- 
ness nationally through 
correspondents. ..pro- 
motes foreign trade with 
the expanding markets 
of the Pacific. 
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=e" BANK of SAN FRANCISCO « Identical ownership with 
Crocker First Federal Trust Company* Crocker First Company 





ipe fittings and valves, builders’ hardware and 

lumbing fixtures, copper, brass and bronze in ingot, 

ar, plate or sheet form, require additional supplies 
of this essential metal. 

Arizona’s copper is representative of Western Em- 
pire progress and development—which focuses upon 
the Port of San Francisco, industrial capital and key 
center of distribution for the steadily growing mar- 
kets of the Pacific. 


CB CROCKER FIRST NATIONAL 
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he goes he carries a set of checkers. Said 
the Paris Comet of him last year: ‘He 
has served both God and Mammon with- 
out ever being able to distinguish which 
was which.” 
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Deals & Developments 

Gillette. After two days of heavy sell- 
ing pressure had knocked Gillette Safety 
Razor Co. stock down $15 a share last 
week, bankers for the company announced 
that merger negotiations are still being 
carried on with Auto Strop Safety Razor 
Co., and if concluded will be presented to 
the Federal Trade Commission. Although 
a Gillette-Auto Strop merger would settle 
the suit in which Auto Strop charges that 
Gillette’s new blade is an infringement of 
Auto Strop’s patented Probak blade, it 
would not end Gillette’s troubles. Last 
week Segal Lock & Havdware Co., potent 
gadget-maker, was well along with an 
advertising campaign for Segal Razor 
Blade, patents pending. While this new 
blade is being introduced only in New 
York at present, Segal plans a national 
campaign in the near future, may harass 
both Gillette and Auto Strop. 

Glue Retrenchment. Better to concen- 
trate on the glue business, American Glue 
Co. last week announced plans to sell its 
gelatin plants and business to a subsidiary 
of Eastman Kodak Co. for $2,300,000. 
Previously, Eastman was one of American 
Glue’s biggest gelatin customers. This 
follows closely on American Glue’s sale of 
its abrasive business to Minneapolis Min- 
ing & Manufacturing Co. and Carborun- 
dum Co. 


More Power to Insull. Samuel In- 
sull’s Middle West Utilities Co. controls 
National Electric Power Co. National 
controls New England Public Service Co., 
which, in turn, controls Cumberland 
County Power & Light Co. Last week, 
through a deal in which Cumberland 
figured, Utilities Insull became more 
potent in New England. 

Like many another New England mill, 
Pepperell Manufacturing Co. has power 
plants, water power rights. Last week it 
was announced that Cumberland plans to 
buy $2,400,000 worth of these non-milling 
assets from Pepperell. Mill-side power 
properties have played a large part in 
Mr. Insull’s conquest of New England ter- 
ritory. In some cases he has bought the 
mill as well, running it through depression 
to boost power earnings. But last week he 
did not have to go further into the textile 
business. Pepperell, with such specialties 
as Lady Pepperell Sheets, makes money, 
last year made $1,114,280, can stay on its 
own feet. 

Warner, Fox. Weird among U. S. in- 
dustries is the cinema business. Last week 
Warner Bros., until recently considered 
healthy and prosperous, suffered a new 
ailment and Fox Films, recently almost 
fatally ill, was shown to be practically 
cured. 

The new Warner ailment was a suit for 
receivership, brought by a  300-share 
Boston stockholder who alleged misman- 
agement and excessive prices paid for 
real estate and theatres. President Harry 
M. Warner immediately declared that the 
suit was solely for the purpose of driving 
the stock even lower than it has been. 
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Establishes Record 
Breaking Endurance Run 


| The latest Caille “Red Head” outboard motor, which 
id tae has been attracting so much attention throughout 
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An Appointment 
with 
Your Dreams 


AME the day—now—when 
you will begin to enjoy 
some ‘pet’ dream of yours. 


Would it cost, say, $10,000? 


Then name the day, now, 
when an extra $10,000 cash 
will be ready for you. 


Begin to enjoy the anticipa- 
tion of the certain happiness 
ahead. This is a great and 
immediate pleasure yielded by 
the Investors Syndicate Plan. 

Whatever your own “pet” 
dream, there is an Investors Syn- 
dicate program of surprisingly 
small payments, to realize it. 
Payment programs provide 


amounts ranging from $1,000 to 
$100,000 or more. Payments 
are $6.50 a month and up. 


Send for fully explanatory 
booklet, ‘Enjoy Money.” 


185,000 INVESTORS 


Gentlemen: Send booklet “Enjoy Money."' 


INVESTORS 
SYNDICATE 


FOUNDED:1894 
MINNEAPOLIS 


BOSTON LOS ANGELES 


Offices in 
51 Cities 


Assets Over 
$35,000,000 
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Fox’s remarkable convalescence under 
President Harley L. Clarke was shown by 
its earning $7,125,000 in the first six 
months, a 40% gain. Saying that earnings 
for the current half year will be even 
greater, President Clarke assured stock- 
holders that the $4 dividend is safe. 


A 
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Dr. Ayres’s Diagnosis 


Above the gabble of minor seers there 
last week arose the well-respected voice 
of Col. Leonard Porter Ayres, studious 
vice president of Cleveland Trust Co. 
Distinguishing the present world-wide de- 
pression from the domestic depressions of 
1924 and 1927, Col. Ayres, writing in 
Collier’s, predicted a turning point in the 
near future. “Now arises the emotion of 
fear,” he said. “Things were [last spring] 
brighter looking than they were. Now 
they look darker than they are. This is 
the last phase of the depression.” 


Statistics of the Week 

Times Earnings. Forgotten is the 
market phrase of last year: “A good stock 
sells for 15 times its earnings-per-share.” 
Last week the New York Evening Post 
endeavored to find out how much the 
decline in stocks has reduced the earnings- 
price ratio. Currert prices of 405 indus- 
trial stocks average 11.8 times estimated 
1930 earnings. Forty-three public utility 
issues average 17.2 times estimated 1930 
earnings. Railroad stock prices, however, 
have not shrunk in proportion to the net. 
In this group, 37 stocks average 14.1 times 
net against 12.9 times a year ago. Notable 
exceptions still exist. General Electric is 
at 35 times estimated earnings for this 
year, Consolidated Gas at 26 times. 

471 Bank Failures. Swelled by many 
failures in the South and the Chicago area, 
bank failures during the first half of the 
year were 471 against 354 last year, the 
Federal Reserve Board reported last week. 
Deposits in these banks were $210,000,000 
against only $98,000,000 in the same six 
months last year. Sixty-two of the banks 
were members of the Federal Reserve. 

Ton Mile. Vital to railroaders, impor- 
tant to all men of business, is a figure 
reported last week by the Bureau of Rail- 
way Economics: Class I railroads handled 
freight traffic amounting to 34.419,086,000 
net ton miles this June, a drop of 6,320,- 
943,000 as against June 1929. A “net ton 
mile” is accomplished every time one ton 
of freight is carried one mile. The June 
drop in ton miles was 15.5% compared to 
1929, while the six-month average was 
only 11% under 1929. 

11,858,000,000 Cigarets. While produc- 
tion of cigars and smoking tobacco is 
dropping slightly, last week’s Treasury 
figures showed that taxes were paid on 
11,858,000,0c0 cigarets last month com- 
pared to 10,724,000,000 in July 1929. 
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Coal Bricks 


A new figure appeared in the coal in- 
dustry last week when Prestcoke Corp. 
of Chicago formally opened its first plant. 
In at one end went bituminous coal, out 
at the other came shiny briquets, while 
coal dealers and the Press watched and 
listened to the high hopes of the pro- 
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moters: Clarence S. Lomax, inventor; 
Charles Edison Poyer, grandnephew of 
Thomas Alva Edison; Thomas Hitchcock 
Jr., international polo captain. The infant 
company asserts it has found the long- 
sought low-temperature distillation proc- 
ess for converting bituminous into a 
smokeless, slow-burning fuel which will 
undersell retail anthracite. If the process 
really works commercially, it may prove 
to be the tonic so badly needed by the 
bituminous mines of the Midwest. 

The soft-coal-into-hard-coal idea is an 
old one, its history strewn with failures. 


THOMAS HITCHCOCK JR. 


His product does not crumble, is free from 
clinkers. 


Hundreds of schemes of low-temperature 
carbonization have been exhaustively in- 
vestigated. Chief of these was the German 
KSG process, which was exploited by 
International Combustion Engineering 
Corp., now in the hands of receivers. The 
Prestcoke method, fruit of eight years 
experiment, has unique features: briquets 
that do not crumble; a product free from 
clinkers with only one-half anthracite’s 
ash, one-quarter its moisture; a high yield 
of gas and tar. 

Gas is salable, tar less so. Former 
projects have suffered through inability 
to obtain a balanced market for these 
by-products. Prestcoke’s prospects are 
brightest west of the Alleghenies, where 
freight charges handicap anthracite fa- 
tally. Even there it will meet bitter com- 
petition from fast-burning coke, gas, oil, 
and the new automatic stokers, which 
employ small sizes of bituminous coal 
with promising results. 
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This Unrusting New Metal 
stays, bright without polishing 


Pieax is the most amazing of 
man-made metals. 

It never rusts, never stains, and it 
stays permanently bright with a mini- 
mum of cleaning. That is why Allegheny 
Metal towers above other fabricated 
materials in this age of alloys. 

Most certainly you are destined to be 
benefited by some of its many useful 
applications. 

From so humble a thing as a kitchen pot 
to the brilliant modern decorations on the 
world’s tallest buildings, Allegheny Metal 
extends its field every day. 

Hospitals use it in kitchens and sanitary 
equipment because it cannot rust. Auto- 
mobile manufacturers are using it for 
bright decorative parts because it stays 
bright with the same simple cleaning you 
give your windshield, It serves on air- 
planes and boats. 

There is almost no limit to its possi- Eu tho larke ‘kitchens of the Old Alelers restaurant 
bilities. If you are managing a home, of William A. Childs on upper Broadway, New York, 
enjoy Allegheny Metal by asking for Allegheny Metal is extensively used. Pruitt and 


A . A Brown, architects, specifically prescribed this metal. 
cooking equipment made of it. If you are 


It is also used by the following restaurant groups: 
a manufacturer, let us send you more Child’s, Thompson’s, Horn & Hardart, Waldorf, 


information about this new material . and Stouffer's. 
>» trom which, in spite of its extreme toughness, : " ( Left) And the first Fords to use this metal have 
? bright parts as new and shiny as the day they left 


the factory. (Below) Allegheny Metal as a trunk 


rack on the Pierce Arrow retains its shiny brilliancy 


is readily workable in all processes from 
stamping to casting. 


rature with occasional wiping. (Right) Allegheny Metal 


sly in- IMPORTANT FACTS i Fr was chosen to make this thousand-gallon storage 


erman 1 
ed by 2. Immune to all but a few acid reactions. 
leering 3. Stronger than steel. 
The 4 
vears steel. 
riquets . Will take any finish from dull to high lustre. 


Unrusting ... unstaining . . . untarnishing. < tank of the Canada Dry Ginger Ale Corporation. 


Greater resistance to abrasion and denting than 


> from . Maintains bright surface with same cleaning 


‘te’s treatment as glass. 
facile 5 


. May be drawn, stamped, spun, machined and 
h yield 


cast. 

It is a safe metal, immune to chemical reactions 
Former resulting from cooking and preparation of food 
ability . . . does not affect flavor, color or purity of any 


these food. 
ts are ALLEGHENY STEEL COMPANY Et 
where Brackenridge, Pa... . Offices: New York, Buffalo, 


ite fa- Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, St. Louis, Milwaukee, 
r com- Los Angeles. Warehouse Stocks: Joseph T. Ryerson - ad aN ~ 


as oil & Son, Inc.—Chicago, Cleveland, Milwaukee, St. othe sary 
‘ which Louis, Cincinnati, Detroit, Buffalo, Boston, Jersey : pg, 
City, Philadelphia... In Canada: Samuel & 


IS coal Benjamin, Ltd., Toronto. 
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“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 


Said Professor Albert Einstein in a 
speech with which he opened the seventh 
German radio exhibition in Berlin: “One 
ought to be ashamed to make use of the 
wonders of science embodied in a radio 
set, the while appreciating them as little 
as a cow appreciates the botanic marvels 
in the plants she munches.” 





~@ 
oo 


A waiter in the Paris nightclub Chez 
Florence spilled hot gravy down the back 
of Dagmar Godowsky, cinemactress, 
daughter of Pianist Leopold Godowsky. 
When Mlle Godowsky screamed her 
Argentinian escort rose, destroyed a bottle 
of champagne over the waiter’s head, 


went to gaol. 
—_———_ o———_ 


Simon William Straus, distinguished 
Manhattan banker, lay ill in his room at 
the Ambassador Hotel on Park Avenue, 
complained of the din of passing traffic. 
Policemen came to abate noise in the 
neighborhood of the Ambassador, arrested 
one Robert Heller, architect, for tooting 
his horn. 


@ 








Amadeo Peter Giannini, San Fran- 
cisco banker, heard in Germany that his 
step-father, Banker Lorenzo (‘‘Boss’’) 
Scatena, was dying, boarded ship at 
Bremerhaven Aug. 13 at 11:50 a. m., raced 


by boat, train, airplane, reached San Fran- 
cisco Aug. 22 at 8:13 a. m. Total elapsed 
time: nine days, five hr., 23 min. But 
Banker Scatena died several hours before 
his step-son arrived. 
John Davison Rockefeller Jr., sum- 
mering in Maine, heard with alarm of 
great unemployment in Westchester 
County, N. Y., wrote orders that a lake 
on his Westchester estate be enlarged; 200 
married unemployed start digging. 
i 


To Robert Tyre (“Bobby”) Jones Jr., 
who once refused the offer of a $50,000 
house from: his fellow citizens of Atlanta, 
it was suggested that Mrs. Helen New- 
ington Wills Moody might jeopardize 
her amateur status by accepting $20,000 
bequeathed to her in the will of Cali- 
fornia’s late Senator James Duval Phelan. 
Said he: “I wish someone would leave me 
the same amount. . . . I think it is abso- 
lutely asinine for anyone even to question 
Helen’s procedure. . . .” 

a on 

Mrs. Mabel Walker Willebrandt, 
onetime U. S. assistant attorney general 
in charge of Prohibition, heard a report 
that she had been hired as counsel for 
Giant Fruit Industries, Inc., California 
grapegrowers. Mrs. Willebrandt said she 
had never heard of Giant Fruit Industries, 
Inc., grapegrowers. 

























Fundamentals 
« 


AILY you are forced to use, directly 
or indirectly, some of the products or 
services of the twenty-eight great com- 
panies, the common stocks of which underlie 


North American 
Trust Shares 


The largest fixed investment trust* 


Available through your 


Gnvesiment Ww ealer 


Distributors Group, Incorporated 
63 Wall Street, New York 


* Over $100,000,000 purchased by investors. 
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Catherine Booth, British Salvation 
Army Commissioner, took legal action to 
become Catherine Bramwell-Booth, to 
honor her late father, General William 
Bramwell Booth. 


vee 

To Henry Herbermann, president of 
American Export Lines, came a pair of 
Royal Arabs, Leila II and Ibn Nava, mare 
& stallion from the stables of Ahmed 
Fuad, King of Egypt, Nubia, the Sudan, 
Cordova, Darfur. 

—_—o— 

Charles Phelps Taft II, Episcopalian, 
and Pope Pius XI chatted at the Vatican, 
recalled the visit to the Vatican of the 
lawyer’s late great father, William Howard 
Taft, sent by Roosevelt in 1902 to hold 
parlance with the late Pope Leo XIII. 

= eens 

Raymond-Marie Cardinal Rouleau, 
Archbishop of Quebec, was dangerously 
bruised and cut when a blowout crashed 
his motor into a ditch near Levis, Quebec. 
Last rites had been administered, but 
prayers continued to go up from many a 
church in the Cardinal’s province. The 
Cardinal convalesced. 

a 

Monsignor Massimo Massimi, dean 
and examiner of the Sacred Roman Rota 
(Church law court) published the Vati- 
can’s first want advt. He needs a priest 
who has been graduated in canon law and 
theology, who knows French, who can 
typewrite. 

a nn 

Said Count Michael Karolyi, onetime 
president of Hungary: “The only nation 
economically sound in Europe today is 
France, and so France does not want war. 
But those nations which are not sound, 
and Germany is in the forefront... 
they will seek war.” 


—_©—_ 


The Hungarian Press reported that 
ex-Archduke Albrecht of Habsburg, 
unlikely pretender to the throne of Hun- 
gary, had given up all pretensions, de- 
clared he would marry a Mme Irene Lel- 
bach Rudnay. Said the onetime Arch- 
duke: “I want to create a little Hungarian 
paradise in Brazil.” 


vA 
—$©——_——— 






Physicians told the Marquis Marie 
Paul Ernest Boniface de Castellane 
(“Count Boni”), onetime husband of the 
onetime Anna Gould who became later 
the Marquise de Talleyrand-Périgord & 
Duchess de Sagan, that his paralysis 
would end with death. Two weeks ago he 
bade come to his bedside at a set hour 
many friends, a priest. From his friends 
he received adieus, from the priest the 
church’s last rites. Then he waited for 
Death. 






Alfred Edward Woodley Mason, 
British author, was elected to membership 
in the Royal Yacht Squadron of Cowes in 
whose regatta King George V competed 
three weeks ago. Long ago, the Royal 
Yacht Squadron blackballed Sir Thomas 
Johnstone Lipton, proposed by his 
friend King Edward VII. Sir Thomas is 
a member, however, of 13 other royal 
yacht clubs. 
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CINEMA | 


Spoor 

Long ago one George K. Spoor experi- 
mented with a primitive projection ma- 
chine, started the first film distributing 
company, became a controlling factor in 
the old Essanay Co. In 1916 he quit film 
production but continued experiments to 
find new tools. Last fortnight, and again 
last week, Experimenter Spoor announced 

















GEorGE K. Spoor 
. two lenses, a sapphire roller. 


some new cinema devices which he had 
developed with the aid of two engineers 
—Fred J. Lindbergh (no kin) and P. John 
Berggren—and which, coming’ from 
George K. Spoor, may well prove impor- 
tant. 

Natural Vision. In stereoscopy an ob- 
ject is photographed from two slightly 
different points of view so that when the 
two pictures are united in projection the 
object stands out in three dimensions. 
Inventor Spoor has obtained a like effect 
by using a camera with two lenses which 
record impressions on film through a single 
aperture. The illusion of depth is obtained 
not because the images are different but 
because they are recorded in “stagger” 
formation. RKO has rights to make one 
picture this way. It will be a railroad 
film with Louis Wolheim, Robert Arm- 
strong, and Jean Arthur. It will be pre- 
sented at the State-Lake Theatre in 
Chicago in two or three weeks. 

Carved Sound. In the past, sound-on- 
film has been obtained by electricity. 
Passing through photoelectric cells, the 
sound waves from the microphone have 
been translated into light waves to which 
the film is exposed. Inventor Spoor has 
a new system that is purely mechanical. 
The sound waves are made to actuate a 
cutting instrument which carves the sound 
on the edge of the film in grooves like the 
grooves of a phonograph record. When 
the film is run off on a projection machine 
the sound is released by a sapphire roller 
functioning much clearer, much cheaper. 

Color. Inventor Spoor predicted that 
by Jan. 1 he would have perfected a third 














The true electric time, in new models 
of rare beauty 


No. 357—$18 


No. 553—$25 


No. 356 — $9.75 


WARREN TELECHRON* COMPANY 
announces new and distinguished 
models! Period or modern designs, 
styled for every room in the home. 
All of them are now ready for your 
inspection. 

Every Telechron Clock, plugged in, 
will bring you accurate electric time, 
without winding, oiling, cleaning or reg- 
ulating. Every one is silent and continu- 
ously correct, because of the Telechron 
Master Clock in your power house. 

Allof the new models will be 


No. 324—$16 


displayed by a dealer near you. He's 
listed under “Telechron” in your 
Classified Telephone Directory. War- 
ren Telechron Company, Ashland, 
Massachusetts. In Canada, Canadian 
General Electric Company, Toronto. 

The Revere Clock Company, of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, manufactures grand- 
father's clocks and chiming clocks of 
all kinds, equipped with Telechron 
motors, at prices ranging up to $1200. 


* Telechron is the trade-mark, registered in the 
United States Patent Office, of the Warren 
Telechron Company. 
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new device by which natural color may 
be combined with the depth of the new 
sound camera, the clarity of the new 
sound invention. 


Shuberts 

Manhattan’s Broadway knows the Shu- 
bert Brothers, Lee and Jacob J. (‘“‘Jake”’) 
as producers who make a lot of money. 
They pick successful shows and mount 
them adequately but without extrava- 
gance. They pay their chorus girls less 
than other producers and work them 
harder. When they permit themselves an 
artistic experiment they do it less in 
jealousy of the laurels of literary-minded 
competitors than with a shrewd eye for 
cash profits. Last week the Shuberts said 
that they were going into the cinema 
business. Instead of paying royalties to 
U. S. patent holders they had bought a 
talking device outright from a Swiss in- 
ventor, one Oscar Lissau. Their first pro- 
duction will be a photograph of their 
currently successful comedy, Ladies All. 
They will follow this by photographing 
other plays to which they own rights. They 
will present their pictures for first runs in 
Manhattan theatres which they own. 
Meanwhile, they will continue to produce 
plays. 


. ——— 
The New Pictures 


Romance (Metro - Goldwyn - Mayer). 
Here is Greta Garbo postured superbly 
against the brownstone elegance of Man- 


oS 
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hattan 30 years ago—Garbo in Watteau 
hats and waisted dresses which perfectly 
become both her figure and the gracefully 
nostalgic story of a forfeited love. It 
is Edward Sheldon’s old play in which 
Doris Keane starred for so. long on the 
stage, an adaptation arranged in flash- 
backs, directed by Clarence Brown, with 
Lewis Stone as the middle-aged lover to 
whom Garbo returns after an interlude 
with a clergyman. For some reason the 
script makes her an Italian soprano. This 
detail, superficial, but salient in the plot, 
is the only thing in the picture that is 
silly. The simple expedient of altering 
the tag of the opera-singer to “Swedish 
Contralto” would have removed the 
skepticism which must afflict audiences 
through their realization that the bell-like 
head-tones heard issuing from a ballroom 
could not possibly be produced by Garbo’s 
deep voice. It is a voice fascinating for 
its monotony which, though natural to 
Garbo, seems deliberately assumed to sus- 
tain the intense mood of the story. She 
loves the clergyman but gives him up 
because she feels that it would be absurd 
to marry him. Garbo has been in better 
stories but none that suited better her 
disturbing, almost legendary fascination. 
Her acting confirms her position as the 
most important woman in the world’s 
cinema. Gavin Gordon does well enough 
as the clerical hero. Best sequences: the 
love affair that begins in a ballroom and 
develops in a sleigh-ride. 
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“Testing the Capacity of Management”’ 


“Testing the Capacity of Management”’ is the title 
of a booklet which we have prepared for business 


men. Copies are available upon request. 


Scovell, Wellington and Company 
ACCOUNTANTS *& ENGINEERS 


IO EAST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


BOSTON 
SPRINGFIELD 


CLEVELAND 
SYRACUSE 





PHILADELPHIA 
SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 
KANSAS CITY 









Name 


Address 


“INVESTING FOR PROFIT” 


is the title of an interesting booklet 
we have just published. It explains 
the principles whereby this business 
and investment counsel service guides 
its subscribers to greater profits. 


Let us send you a copy 
without obligation on your part 


ECONOMIC RESEARCH SOCIETY . PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Gentlemen: Please send “Investing for Profit” 
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Old English (Warner). Although John 
Galsworthy rewrote his famous short story 
for presentation on the stage, it was never 
a play in the strict terms of dramatic 
construction, but rather the concluding 
act of the unwritten play that was the 
previous life of Galsworthy’s central 
character. Old English is at once a por- 
trait and the epilog to a portrait; it is 
steeped in a mood of finality which would 
give it dignity even if it were less thought- 
fully written. When George Arliss did it 
on the stage a few critics ventured with 
their praise the criticism that he seemed 
too frail and sharpened a man to represent 
perfectly that lusty Sylvanus Heythorp 
who in his extreme old age perpetrated 
a shady transaction to insure the pros- 
perity of his illegitimate family and who 
died after an eight-course dinner accom- 
panied by a bottle of champagne, three 
glasses of port, some vintage brandy. The 
fact that critics could question the obvious 
reality of a living man and a skilful actor 
as against an imagined character proves 
the vitality of the portrait; certainly no 
one who goes to the picture without some 
preconceived ideas about Heythorp could 
find any fault with Arliss’ old-masterly 
performance. A competent cast gives 
him all the support he needs, which is not 
much. Best shot: the death scene after 
Heythorp’s puritanical legitimate daughter 
has taken the bottle of brandy away from 
him and put it just out of reach. 


— nn 


Anybody’s Woman (Paramount). So 
formidable are the combined talents of 
Clive Brook and Ruth Chatterton that 
after seeing them work one is inclined 
to feel that the blame for this picture’s 
faults rests with Directrix Dorothy 
Arzner. There are times when the story 
of the rich lawyer who, while drunk, 
marries an ex-burlesque girl, becomes 
static and at such times the two people 
who head the cast are able, uninterrupted 
by mechanics, to give it depth and life. 
Soon, however, the dramatic conflict in- 
volved in the woman’s inability to adjust 
herself to her new life is replaced by a 
prosaic and complicated triangle. In spite 
of occasional effectiveness and consist- 
ently brilliant acting, Anybody’s Woman 
is distinguished principally by its unful- 
filled possibilities, among which are the 
scenes in which: the burlesque girl goes 
“on the wagon” to redeem her fashionable, 
drunken husband; the servants threaten 
to leave because they are embarrassed by 
the low social status of their mistress; 
the wife forcibly makes her husband take 
a bath. 

ort Pies 

Dancing Sweeties (Warner). This is 
mostly a record of a slow waltz in a 
dance-hall, an agreeably sentimental tune 
called “The Kiss Waltz.” The background 
is Hoffman’s Parisian Dance Hall and the 
central situation is a marriage joining two 
dancing partners who coveted the apart- 
ment offered as a prize to any couple 
married on the floor. The picture is only 
a routine talkie filler. Grant Withers and 
Sue Carol have the leads. Best sequence: 
what happens when the young husband 
brings home a new trophy from a dance 
contest. 
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86 Radio Stations Now Present 


Aberdeen, KXRO 
9:00 p.m. Tuesday 
Asheville, WWNC 
7:45 p.m. Tuesday 
Astoria, KFJI 
1:00 p.m. Sunday 
Bangor, WLBZ 
7:30 p.m. Monday 
Bellingham, KVOS 
8:30 p.m. Monday 
Bismarck, KFYR 
7:00 p.m. Wednesday 
Boston, WNAC 
7:15 p.m. Tuesday 
Butte, KGIR 
9:15 p.m. Friday 
Chattanooga, WDOD 
8:45 p.m. Wednesday 
Clearwater, WFLA 
11:00 p.m. Friday 
Colorado Springs, KFUM 
8:30 a.m. Monday 
Columbus, WEAO 
1:00 p.m. Thursday 
Council Bluffs, KOIL 
1:00 p.m. Tuesday 
Dallas, KRLD 
9:15 a.m. Sunday 
Danville, WBTM 
9:00 p.m. Wednesday 
Davenport, WOC 
10:50 p.m. Friday 
Decatur (Ill.), WJBL 
5:30 p.m. Sunday 
Denver, KLZ 
8:00 p.m. Tuesday 
Des Moines, WHO 
10:50 p.m. Friday 
Eau Claire, WTAQ 
7:25 p.m. Tuesday 
7:35 p.m. Thursday 
10:00 p.m. Saturday 
Evansville, WGBF 
10:30 a.m. Tuesday 
Fort Wayne, WOWO 
6:30 p.m. Thursday 
Fort Worth, KSAT 
10:45 p.m. Friday 
Grand Forks, KFJM 
7:00 p.m. Tuesday 
Greeley, KFKA 
6:45 p.m. Saturday 
Harrisburg, WCOD 
9:15 p.m. Wednesday 
Hopkinsville, WFIW 
9:00 p.m. Monday 
Hot Springs, KTHS 
5:45 p.m. Tuesday 
Indianapolis, WFBM 
6:15 p.m. Monday 
Kalispell, KGEZ 
7:15 p.m. Wednesday 
Kansas City, KMBC 
5:30 p.m. Monday 
Ketchikan, KGBU 
7:05 p.m. Tuesday 
7:05 p.m. Saturday 
11:00 a.m. Monday 
11:00 a.m. Thursday 
Little Rock, KLRA 
8:00 p.m. Wednesday 
8:00 p.m. Sunday 
Long Beach (California) 
KGER 


7:00 p.m. Friday 


| Mews clitng 


This week, at the NewsActing hour, tune in on the 
nearest of the 86 Radio Stations listed on this 
page. Accept Alois Havrilla’s invitation to ‘Come 
with NewsActing” to the scenes of last week’s out- 
standing and exciting events. These events have 
been dramatized and re-enacted under the direc- 
tion of Tie’s Editors. Able actors take the 
parts of the individuals who make the news. 
Listening in on NewsActing, you will have the 
sensation of being on the scene at the very mo- 
ment when the great events of the day—an earth- 
quake in Italy, a furious debate in the U. S. Senate 
chamber, the evacuation of the Rhineland by 
French troops—are taking place. 


Join the thousands of listeners-in who have 
found this new feature an enjoyable, fascinating 
method of getting close to the news. 


Radio Station Directors, who hear all Radio 
features, are unanimous in their enthusiasm for 
NewsActing: “It is something new in Radio— 
interesting, educational, instructive—one of the 
finest features we have ever presented.”—D. A. 
Kahn (KGKO). ‘The listener benefits more than 
you can imagine from these dramatizations— 
NewsActing brings the reality of news events home 
to them.”—John Frenkel (WCOA). ‘Delighted 
with NewsActing—a splendid feature.”—R. L. 
Harlow (WNAC). ‘Presenting news in the dra- 
matic form used in NewsActing is an outstanding 


feature.”’—Carl E. Haymond (KMO). 


New Orleans, WDSU 

8:00 p.m. Wednesday 
New York, WGBS 

6:15 p.m. Friday 
Norfolk, WTAR 

10:00 p.m. Tuesday 
Ogden, KLO 

10:00 p.m. Wednesday 
Oil City, WLBW 

7:45 p.m. Tuesday 


Louisville, WLAP 

11:50 a.m. Wednesday 
Lynchburg, WLVA 

9:45 p.m. Tuesday 
Macon, WMAZ 

12:30 p.m. Wednesday 

6:40 p.m. Wednesday 
Mansfield, WJ W 

8:45 p.m. Tuesday 


Memphis, WGBC 


7:15 pm. Monday 
7:15 p.m. Friday 
Morgantown (W. Va.) 

WMMN 


6:45 p.m. Tuesday 


TUNE IN ON NEWSACTING 


Oklahoma City, KFJF 
11:00 p.m. Monday 

Paragould, KBTM 
12:00 Noon Monday 
12:00 Noon Thursday 


THIS WEEK AND 


Pensacola, WCOA 
9:15 p.m. Friday 
Philadelphia, WLIT 
5:15 p.m. Friday 

Phoenix, KTAR 
6:00 p.m. Saturday 
Ponca City, WBBZ 
7:00 p.m. Tuesday 
Portland, KEX 
2:00 p.m. Saturday 
Providence, WEAN 
7:15 p.m. Tuesday 
Quincy, WTAD 
8:00 p.m. Tuesday 
Raleigh, WPTF 
8:00 p.m. Tuesday 
Roanoke, WRBX 
8:45 p.m. Tuesday 
San Antonio, KTSA 
8:30 p.m. Thursday 
San Francisco, KYA 
1:30 p.m. Monday 
St. Louis, KMOX 
9:15 a.m. Tuesday 
St. Paul, KSTP 
10:05 p.m. Tuesday 
Salt Lake City, KSL 
3:30 p.m. Sunday 
Savannah, WTOC 
9:00 p.m. Monday 
Spartanburg, WSPA 
7:30 p.m. Friday 
Spokane, KFPY 
10:00 p.m. Thursday 
Tacoma, KMO 
9:10 p.m. Wednesday 
Utica, WIBX 
7:45 p.m. Thursday 
Washington (D. C.) 
WMAL 
5:30 p.m. Wednesday 
Waterloo, WMT 
8:00 p.m. Tuesday 
Wenatchee, KPQ 
9:00 p.m. Thursday 
Wichita, KFH 
1:10 p.m. Wednesday 
1:10 p.m. Saturday 
Wichita Falls, KGKO 
9:00 p.m. Thursday 
Wolf Point, WGCX 
6:45 p.m. Friday 
Worcester, WORC 
8:45 p.m. Tuesday 
Yakima, KIT 
8:30 p.m. Thursday 
Youngstown, WKBN 
7:15 p.m. Thursday 


AlsoWeekly from: 


Albuquerque, KGGM; 
Birmingham, WAPI; 
Bismarck, KF YR; 
Columbia, WIS; 
Duluth, WEBC; 
Fargo, WDAY. 
Great Falls, KFBB; 
Meridian, WCOC; 
Rochester, WHAM; 
Syracuse, WFBL; 
Twin Falls (Idaho) 
KGIQ; 


EVERY WEEK 





AERONAUTICS 


Carnival 

If the U. S. had an air capital it was 
in Chicago last week for the ten-day pe- 
riod of the National Air Races. Airmen 
& aircraft from all parts of the land were 
congregated in the city proper and at 
Curtiss-Reynolds Airport, Glenview, 16 
mi. northwest of the Loop. 

Two features of General Manager Cliff 
Henderson’s program went far to heighten 
public interest: the engagement of Euro- 
pean crack airmen for an aerobatic “Olym- 
piad”; the revival of free-for-all speed 
racing in the Thompson Trophy Race. 
The latter event promised to resolve into 
a battle between Travelair Mystery S’s, 
flown by Capt. Frank Monroe Hawks and 
Lieut. Jimmy H. Doolittle, and the Marine 
Corps entry, a special Curtiss Hawk with 
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. foreign aerobats, free-for-ail speed. 


Conqueror motor, piloted by Capt. Arthur 
H. Page, winner of the Curtiss Marine 
Trophy Race. 

Of the international stunters, France’s 
Marcel Doret was conceded the most 
thrilling performance of the opening days, 
with his loops that nearly cut the grass. 
Even more spectacular than the solo 
events were the tricks of the Navy’s High 
Hat and Red Ripper squadrons from the 
Lexington; the Army’s crack First Pursuit 
Squadron from Selfridge Field; and the 
Quantico Marines. Most novel stunt: 
three Navy Boeings, wing to wing, flop- 
ping over as one plane in a “formation 
barrel-roll.” 

Most colorful civilian race was that 
won by Charles Sherman (‘“‘Casey”) Jones, 
president of Curtiss-Wright flying service. 
Veteran of a hundred races in his barn- 
storming days, this was his first active 
participation in a national event in four 
years. President Jones flew a Cessna, 
showed by his gains at each pylon that 
his cunning is far from lost. 

Four men’s air derbies and one for 
women finished at the airport, were won 
as follows: from Miami, Art Killips; from 
Hartford, Conn., J. Wesley Smith; from 
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Brownsville, Tex., Jack Livingston; from 
Seattle, Wash., John Blum; from Long 
Beach, Calif., Gladys O’Donnell. 
Surprise 

Capt. Wolfgang von Gronau, chief of 
the school for commercial pilots at Warne- 
munde on the Baltic, kissed his hausfrau 
last week, remarked casually, “It is time 
for the annual practice flight to Iceland; 
I will be gone tomorrow with three of my 
students.” Next day Frau von Gronau 
received a note: “I am leaving on a longer 
trip. Love to you and the children.” By 
that time the captain, with Students 
Eduard Zimmer, Fritz Albrecht, Franz 
Hack had taken off from the school’s sea- 
plane port at List, on the North Sea 
Island of Sylt. Their plane, a two-motored 
Dornier-Wal flying boat, was the same 
used by Roald Amundsen in his attempted 
Polar flight of 1925, and by Capt. Frank 
Courtney in an unsuccessful Atlantic flight 
of 1928. 

Capt. von Gronau and his students 
reached Reykjavik, Iceland via the Faroe 
Islands in routine order, ostentatiously 
prepared to “fly back to Germany.” But 
the captain refused to accept letters 
addressed to his homeland. An hour after 
their departure, Capt. von Gronau radioed 
to an astounded family, school and Trans- 
portation Ministry that he was headed 
west. Soon the plane reached Ivigtut, 
Greenland, pushed on to Cartwright Bay, 
Labrador, was forced down by rain at 
Queensport Harbor, there waited 
for clear weather to fly to New York. 
Back at List, envious left-behind students 
crowded the inns, “Hoched” their lucky 
colleagues and their respected chief time 
and time again in “Sylter waves,” a local 
concoction of rum, claret & pepper. 

Exit NYRBA 

Even before NYRBA’s first Consoli- 
dated flying boat took off from Buenos 
Aires for Miami last February there was 
talk of eventual merger between that line 
(New York, Rio & Buenos Aires) and 
Pan American Airways, then operating 
down the west coast of South America 
(Time, July 22, 1929, et seq ). In recent 
weeks, with NYRBA encountering finan- 
cial difficulties in its Argentine mail busi- 
ness, and with Pan-American invading the 
east coast between Paramaribo and Rio de 
Janeiro, the talk became louder. 

Last week talk became fact in the an- 
nouncement that on Sept. 15 Pan-Ameri- 
can will acquire NYRBA’s planes, ports, 
equipment and technical data. P. A. A. 
thus ropes the southern continent with an 
unbroken peripheral line as far south as 
Santiago (Pacific) and Buenos Aires (At- 
lantic) which are joined by a line over 
the Andes. Simultaneous with the an- 
nouncement came word from Buenos Aires 
that NYRBA had petitioned for cancel- 
lation of Argentine government contracts 
for service from Buenos Aires to New 
York, to Santiago and to Montevideo. 
Reason for the petition: losses of 4,000,- 
000 pesos (circa $1,700,000). 

In view of NYRBA’s unhappy position 
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in South America, Pan-American officials 
chose to speak of the current deal as a 
“purchase of assets,” not a “merger.” The 
fact is, Aviation Corporation of the Amer- 
cas,* holding company for P. A. A., offers 
one share of its stock for 54 shares of 
NYRBA. Aviation Corp. of the Americas 
will straightway scrap the acquired com- 
pany, turn the physical assets (including 
32 airplanes, numerous terminals, floats, 
radio stations) to P. A. A. 

Important among NYRBA’s assets is its 
board chairman, able William Patterson 
MacCracken Jr., onetime Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce for Aeronautics, who 
conducted the negotiations with P. A. A.’s 
able, youthful (31) President Juan Terry 
Trippe. He will probably join the 
P. A. A. administration. 

Opportune is the move for P. A. A. in 
regard to mail contracts. Heretofore U. S. 
contracts for South American mail have 
been granted only to the west coast lines 
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JUAN TERRY TRIPPE 
His the periphery of South America. 





and as far south as Paramaribo on the 
east (all P. A. A. routes). On Sept. 11, 
the Postmaster General will receive bids 
for the first long east coast contract, from 
Paramaribo south to Rio de Janeiro 
(Santos). P. A. A. will be the only quali- 
fied bidder. 


What Happened to Andrée 


A party of Norwegian scientists from 
the sealer Brattvaag put ashore on deso- 
late White Island northeast of Spitsbergen 
three weeks ago. About 150 yards from 
shore they rounded a big rock, stopped, 
stared with amazement at a litter of cook- 
ing utensils laid bare of ice by the August 
sun. The same question sprang to the 
mind of each, the same name to all their 
lips: “Andrée?” 

Eagerly they searched the vicinity, 
found imbedded in the ice three bodies, 
well preserved. From the clothing of one 
the discoverers took a pedometer, ex- 
citedly read the engraved name of Salo- 
mon August Andrée. A 33-year mystery 
was solved. They knew for certain now 


*Not to be confused with The Aviation Corp. 
(of Delaware). 
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that the other two were the bodies of 
Knut Fraenkel and Nils Strindberg who, 
with Swedish Scientist Andrée, vanished 
in 1897 in an attempt to fly across the 
North Pole in a balloon. 

Nearby were found three rifles, a har- 
poon, a boat, two sledges—all part of the 
emergency equipment of the balloon, of 
which there was no trace. The corpses’ 
moccasins were severely worn, suggesting 
a long march over the floes from where 
the balloon came down. Most precious 
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THE LATE SALOMON AuGusT ANDREE 
His name was on his pedometer. 


of all was Andrée’s diary. Its pages were 
so fragile that the finders feared to ex- 
amine it. But one entry was visible— 
July 18, 1897, just one week after the 
fated take-off. 

Dr. S. Horn, head of the expedition, 
took the bodies and paraphernalia aboard 
the Brattvaag (which is not due in 
Troms6, Norway until Sept. 10), gave the 
news to the master of a homeward-bound 
sealer, who reported the momentous find 
at Tromso last week. 

Andrée’s venture, first of its kind, was 
founded on what he sincerely believed to 
be scientific data. It had the financial 
support of the King of Sweden and Nor- 
way and of Alfred Nobel. His balloon, an 
elaborate affair, measured 97 ft. from the 
top of the bag (wt. 145 tons) to the bottom 
of the two-decked basket. It was rigged 
with drag ropes and sails, by which An- 
drée was confident the prevailing south 
winds would blow it over the Pole, 700 
mi. away. 

On July 11, 1897 the Oernen (Eagle) 
with its three occupants cast off from 
Danes Island, Spitsbergen, sailed north, 
was lost forever. Of a number of carrier 
pigeons taken along, one made its way 
home with a cheery message despatched 
12 hr. after the take-off. A number of 
message-buoys were also recovered, one as 
late as September 1912, but only two con- 
tained notes, both written prior to the 
one borne by the pigeon. Since November 
1897, numerous expeditions have gone in 
search of the Andrée party. It was rightly 
assumed that the winds had borne them 
far east, but no trace was found until 
Horn’s fortuitous discovery. 





AM used to fine things. I prefer them because eventually they’re 
less expensive and from the outset they’re the safest purchase to 
make. 


“My first yacht was a dandy, but now I own one of the finest yachts 
built. The same with motor cars. When I drive myself I always take my 
best car because I know that I’ll enjoy it in comfort, and in ease of 
mind. There’s never any question—it always takes me swiftly and 
safely. 


“T bought a Bellanca Pacemaker for these same reasons. Mr. Bellanca 
himself told me how and why, in his design, he had developed the fea- 
tures which attracted me to this fine airplane. I don’t know all the 
technicalities—my pilot does, though, and you can’t talk anything 
but Bellanca to him. But I do know that my Pacemaker was decidedly an 
investment. I know from personal experience that it’s fast—and safe! 
I know that the same type of Bellanca monoplane flew twice over the 
Atlantic—and that it has won every national efficiency contest it 
has ever entered. I know too that Bellanca planes are owned by many 
other persons like myself, and by many companies like mine, and that 
other Bellancas are serving as‘ airline transports through the most 
rugged conditions imaginable. 


“In a word, I’m surer than ever that I’ve bought the finest airplane 
—and that’s quite enough for me!” 


BELLANCA AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


New Castle, Delaware 


New York Office: Chrysler Building 


Canadian Distributors: Bellanca Aircraft of Canada, Ltd., Montreal 


The Bellanca Pacemaker is a six-place cabin monoplane with 300 h.p. engine, Wright 
or Pratt & Whitney, finished in finest automobile coachwork. High speed, 145 m.p.h. 
Payload with pilot, 1,235 lbs. U. S. Dept. of Commerce Approved Type Certificates No. 
129 and No. 328. The Bellanca Skyrocket, of similar specification, is powered with the 
420 h.p. Wasp engine. High speed, 150 m.p.h. U.S. Dept. of Commerce Approved 
Type Certificate No. 319. Both types are readily convertible into excellent seaplanes. 
The Bellanca Airbus is a 12 to 14-place single-engined monoplane, particulars of which 
will be sent on request to any commercial operator. 


BELLANCA W 
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To Play Better 


Play Safe 


To get distance, direction, control 
on the green . . . to improve your 
form and your score ... try giving 
support and protection against fa- 
tigue and strains to the vital but 


least rugged zone of your body. 


More and more, thinking men agree 
with trained athletes in accepting 
Bauer & Black athletic supporters 
as essential sport equipment. Not 
only to guard delicate cords and 
structures, but to enjoy the snug 
comfort, security, freedom which 


make for brilliant performance. 


The de luxe supporter is Pal. Strong, 
rubber-cored ribs knit into its light, 
porous pouch .. . an exclusive pat- 
ented feature ... provide super- 
support and matchless comfort, 
never binding or chafing. Slow to 
absorb perspiration, soft as new 
after washing. Supreme quality and 
economy at a dollar and up. 


Bike is a simpler, all elastic sup- 
porter, the choice of coaches, train- 
ers and athletes for 55 years. Easy 
to wash ...easy to wear ... easy to 


buy at 50 cents upward. At all drug- 
gists and sporting goods dealers. 


Pal 


and BIKE 


TC BAUER & BLACK) | 


DIVISION OF THE KENDALL COMPANY 
Chicago . - New York . . Toronto 


What every man should know 
about the need and functions of a 
supporter is concisely presented in 


our new treatise “Guard the Vital 
Zone.” Address Bauer & Black, 


2542 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, for 
free copy. 
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Grouse 

Last week a few U. S. titizens with 
sporting friends abroad were eating grouse 
—plump red Scotch grouse sent by express 
steamers and heralded by cables giving 
warning of their shipment. For a fort- 
night the shotguns that the Scotch call 
“double pipe scatter guns” had been pop- 
ping on the moors. King George was there 
to get a little shooting before seeing his 
new granddaughter (see p. 21). John Pier- 
pont Morgan was at Gannochy Lodge and 
Clarence Hungerford Mackay at Hunt- 
hill, Brechin. Bernard Baruch could not 
stay but Silkman Emil Stehli and Charles 
Steele of the House of Morgan were 
shooting. Other U. S. gunners—Broker 
André Pillot, Banker Edward Shearson, 
Red D Line’s Frederic Dallet—were talk- 
ing about their first week’s bags. Ambassa- 
dor Charles Gates Dawes left for an 
archaeological tour in France after a week 
in Perthshire, in high fettle because he had 
potted eleven birds the first morning and 
shot well above the average of his party 
every day. Once more, in spite of pre- 
dictions that the international polo and 
America’s Cup races would lure English- 
men away, and the depressed stockmarket 
keep Americans at home, fires blazed high 
in feudal halls rented for the season. Once 
more beaters in a semi-circle drove toward 
the blinds; once more, amid smells of 
gunpowder and bog myrtle, the birds rose 
and were shot at. 

Most sportsmen who go to Scotland 
after Aug. 12 and before the end of Sep- 
tember, go because they know, or want 
to learn, the rules of a peculiar, a social 
kind of shooting. No lone bunter with 
dog and gun can stroll into the brush. The 
grouse industry is so well organized that 
to shoot one must rent or Own a moor or 
get invited by someone who does. Rents 
are based on the bags of grouse that game- 
keepers estimate can be raised on the 
property. The usual price is about $5 per 
estimated brace. A fair sized moor, esti- 
mated to give 3,000 brace, rents for $15,- 
000 with its house and gamekeepers, but 
without house-servants. The grouse season 
brings Scotland an annual income of about 
$10,000,000. 

To shoot Scotch grouse, a visitor gets 
in a car with his host after breakfast and 
drives to some point on the edge of the 
moors. Then he gets out and walks to the 
butt—a crescent-shaped blind screened 
with furze. Last year one U. S. million- 
aire kept a tractor at the moor’s edge in 
which he drove to the butt after leaving 
his car, but this luxury was criticized as 
bad sportsmanship. Gunners are served by 
three classes of retainers: 1) beaters who 
drive the grouse up to the guns; 2) gun- 
bearers who keep the guns loaded and laid 
ready on the peat sods of the butts; 3) 
butlers who keep the glasses filled and 
serve luncheon. 

A good day’s bag of Scotch grouse is 80. 
Once before reputable witnesses Lord 
Walsingham shot 1,070 brace of grouse 
between breakfast and supper. Occasion- 
ally beaters instead of grouse are hit, and 
then damages must be paid. One U. S. 
sportsman who gave $500 for a slight in- 





jury warned his friends that his gener- 
osity had stimulated other bearded gillies 
to come too near the guns. When a beater 
falls, other beaters drag him away; when 
a grouse falls, the ground huntsman lets 
a dog out of the blind. Some huntsmen 
use setters, some pointers, some cocker 
spaniels. The dogs are trained to retrieve 
dead birds and catch wounded ones that 
are scrambling off in the heather. 


ee ee 
Traps 


At Vandalia, Ohio, three Ohio men and 
a Texas boy tied ahead of 962 other con- 
testants, with 97 birds out of 100, for the 
country’s most important trapshooting 
championship—the Grand American 
Handicap. The men, taut-faced, middle- 
aged, were J. L. Scott and Dan Casey of 
Toledo and Lawrence Crampton of Day- 


ton, The boy, least nervous of the four, 











International 
ALFRED RuFus KING Jr. 


He potted 24. 
was Alfred Rufus King Jr. of Wichita 


Falls, son of famed Marksman Rufus A. 
King, 1921 winner of the Governor’s cup. 
Short and slender for his 14 years, he 
looked out of place beside his competitors 
as they went out to shoot 25 birds to 
decide the tie. 

A handicap in trapshooting is sometimes 
given in score, but usually in yards. At 
Vandalia, while 8,000 people stirred with 
excitement, young King shot at the 16-yd. 
line, Casey at 17, Scott at 18, Crampton 
at 21. The guns banged loudly, 25 times 
each in the tense stillness of the shoot-off. 
Scott missed his second bird, Crampton 
his sixth and eighth. Casey missed his 
twelfth, leaving young King ahead until 
he missed his 14th. Then Casey missed 
his 19th, Scott and King shot along even 
until the 22nd bird. There Scott cracked, 
dropped three birds in a row while young 
King coolly ran out his string for the 
championship. 

@ Women’s North American Clay Target 
championship: won by Mrs. J. A. Murphy 
of Freehold, N. J., with 185 out of 200. 
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are eee 
At Forest Hills 


What interested people most about it 
this year was why Helen Wills Moody 
had decided not to defend her U. S. cham- 
pionship. She has been married eight 
months. In this period she has spent 
three months in Europe playing tennis. 
A brash guess was that the title she has 
won so often no longer seemed worth 
trying for. Her absence from Forest Hills 
took edge off the arrival of her most capa- 
ble rival from abroad, Betty Nuthall, 109, 
of London. 


Thick-legged and firmly fleshed over 
her solid muscles, ebulliently British in 
manner, conveying an impression of good 
nature by her obvious healthfulness and 
a smile far better dentifriced than most 
English girls’, Betty Nuthall was the 
tournament’s only box-office attraction. At 
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BRITAIN’S BETTY 


. in 36 min. after 43 years. 


the West Side Tennis Club she confound- 
ed people who had heard of her as a girl 
who combined tournament tennis with 
late dancing. She did not smoke or drink, 
went to bed nightly at 9:45, declared that 
she likes to make her own tennis dresses 
and that she had embroidered the Union 
Jack and Lion on her coat. Every morning 
she skipped a rope 700 times, and usually 
appeared on the courts in red sweaters and 
headbands because she said that red made 
her play better. She swept through her 
first matches with an ease that made on- 
lookers sure it would take more than the 
routine competition in sight to beat her. 
The only upset of the early rounds was 
the beating which a 20-year-old Sacra- 
mento girl named Dorothy Weisel gave 
famed and able young Sarah Palfrey of 
Boston, 6-2, 6-8, 6-4. That day Betty 
Nuthall put ott Edith Cross, 6-0, 6-3. 
Her shots were beautifully angled and she 
hever compromised with them. The 
strength of her game is that she plays for 
put-aways even when she is making er- 
rors, disdaining caution. She had no 








@ Class AA championships: Frank M. 
Troeh of Portland, Ore., with the perfect 








WET or DRY 


... It’s the Same Old Story 


Our fifty years’ experience has taught us that no 
country ever stays dry long, so we make our 
motors amphibious. They keep cool when it’s 
hot and shake off water like a spaniel—as evi- 
denced by a letter a Long Islander recently wrote 
us about his R & M washing-machine motor. For 
seven years the cellar in which this machine 
stands has been flooded three or four times a year, 
each freshet completely submerging the motor 
two to five days. Each time it has started in- 
stantly until recently, after twenty-odd floodings, 
it quit. With visions of broken down insulation, 
the owner examined it—and found a loose bear- 
ing set-screw. “‘Now, after a turn of a screw- 
driver,’ he writes, “‘it runs better than ever.”” 


Such instances, and they are legion, may help 


to explain the unique reputation Robbins & 
Myers equipment enjoys in humid climes, in damp 
motor-killing mines and pits and aboard ship. 


If you have a problem in electrical-motored ma- 
chinery come to Robbins & Myers. We offer you 
the facilities of a completely modern plant and 
the experience of 32 years’ precision manufacture 
in designing, building and applying electric mo- 
tors, generators, fans and electrical appliances 


Robbins & Myers, Tne. 


Springfield, Ohio 


Brantford, Ontario 
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FANS, MOTORS, HAND AND ELECTRIC HOISTS AND CRANES 
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trouble putting Miss Weisel out. Mrs. 
Lawrence Harper of California, No. 5 
ranking U. S. woman, put out Mary Greef. 
The other two in the semi-finals were 
tight-lipped, agreeable Baroness Giacomo 
Levi of Italy and tall, muscular Marjorie 
Morrill, of Dedham, Mass. 


Marjorie Morrill gave Betty Nuthall 
her hardest test of the tournament. She 
won the first set after the English girl had 
had her set-point twice. As though this 
had definitely decided the way the match 
was going to go, tall Marjorie Morrill took 
a lead of 4-2 in the second set. Betty 
Nuthall has been known to go to pieces 
as startlingly when she was behind as 
when she was ahead and for the first time 
the gallery had something to pay attention 
to. Further, as Betty Nuthall started to 
pick up a little she broke a racquet. Now 
she looked worried. She said afterward 
it was her favorite racquet. She took an- 
other one. She was getting more depth on 
the ball now and Miss Morrill, forced on 
the defense, could not work her nice fore- 
hand so effectively. Betty Nuthall took 
the set and then, as Miss Morrill sud- 
denly faltered, ran out the match. Score: 
6-8, 6-4, 6-2. 

The tournament was virtually over. 
After a postponement for rain, Betty Nut- 
hall played Mrs. Harper, who had dis- 
posed of the Baroness. There were a few 
minutes in the second set when Mrs. 
Harper put up fight. Before and after that 
there was nothing to it. Betty Nuthall 
had won the championship of the U. S. in 
36 minutes, 6-1, 6-4, first time in 43 years 
it has left the country. 
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Who Won 

@ William Tatem Tilden II: the Newport 
Casino singles championship in the morn- 
ing, beating Wilmer Allison 6-1, o—6, 5-7, 
6-2, 6-4, and the doubles in the afternoon 
with Francis Hunter, from Wilbur Coen 
& Harris Coggeshall. 

@ Patsy, 12-metre sloop sailed by Tycoon 
John Jacob Raskob: a race in the Chester 
River Yacht Club regatta off Baltimore. 
Second was John J. Raskob Jr. in a to- 
metre boat. 

@ Gene Sarazen, with a score of 278: the 
Western Open golf championship at De- 
troit, by seven strokes. 

@ Percy Williams, famed Canadian 
sprinter, with a pulled thigh muscle, over 
a sodden track: the 1oo-yd. dash in the 
fine time of 9.9 sec. at the Empire Games 
in Hamilton, Ont. England, with 25 
points, won the meet; Canada was second 
with 17; South Africa third with 6. 

@ The Australian cricket team: the last 
and deciding match of its series with Eng- 
land by an inning, 39 runs. 

@ George F. Ericsson of Chicago: the 
U. S. Wet Fly Casting championship at 
Buffalo, with 99% perfect casts, only ten 
demerits. 

@ Paul Jessup, limber-muscled 6-ft.-7-in. 
onetime football captain of University of 
Washington: the world’s discus record, 
with a toss of 169 ft. 87/8 in. at the 
National A. A. U. games at Pittsburgh in 
bad weather. Los Angeles A. C. scored 
most points—46, twice as many as the 
San Francisco Olympic Club which took 
second place. 
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to sea in any kind of weather. They are built 


Vv Ye can take a staunch, rugged Matthews out 


to ride out anything that blows. Their husky 
hull design, their carefully molded underbottom construction, 





their smart bow flare insures a world of safety, cushions shock 
and guarantees a fine turn of speed. And for actual roomy 
comfort aboard ship their design is without a counterpart. 
Large clothes lockers, extra large berths, completely fitted 
galley-kitchen, carefully arranged toilets and handsomely 
appointed cabin interiors combine with well proportioned deck 
spaces to provide you with every cruising comfort and con- 
venience. If you’ve never inspected a Matthews ‘‘38”’ or ‘‘46”’ 
you cannot possibly appreciate the exacting values built into 


Send me the literature these handsome, long-lived hulls. A choice of ten models in 
on Matthews Cruisers twenty-four varying arrangements gives you a boat to match 


without obligation to- 
day. 


THE MAT TA EWS 


every cruising need. Prices commence at $6850. 


Ce sa PAN FT 


Designers and Builders of Boats of Distinction—Since 1890 


326 Bay Side 
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Port Clinton, Ohio. 
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Fat Out 


Most incongruous feature of opera—of 
all arts the most wooden—is to watch 
ponderous paunchy bravos woo and buss 
great overstuffed divas whilst golden notes 
soar sonorously. Last week, when John 
Forsell, onetime (1909-10) baritone with 
Manhattan’s Metropolitan, now chief of 
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International 


JoHN ForsELL 
What many have thought, he proclaimed. 


Stockholm’s Royal Opera House, ordered 
all his bulky singers to reduce, U. S. opera- 
goers were grateful to him for articulating 
what had been often thought but seldom 
said. Fat Swedish stars protested, saying 
that bulk aids musical beauty and that 
they sing best when they are well fed. 
But the order remained. 
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In Minnesota 


Businessmen of St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis last week merged the two local 
symphony orchestras for which they have 
long been guarantors. The merged or- 
chestra’s name: Minneapolis Symphony; 
conductor: Henri Verbrugghen; season: 
16 weeks beginning Oct. 17; place: Uni- 
versity of Minnesota’s Cyrus Northrop 
Memorial Auditorium, Minneapolis. 
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In Chicagoland 


At 25¢ a lover, 150,000 lovers of senti- 
mental music and spectacle from what the 
Chicago Tribune calls “Chicagoland” one 
night last week had a grand time. At 
Chicago’s Soldier Field 4,000 contest win- 
ners from 35 midwest cities roared the 
Hallelujah Chorus, 1,100 musicians blared 
through such barber-shop favorites as 
“Home, Sweet Home,” “Sweet Adeline,” 
a squad of “Blacksmiths”* banged 6-in. 
sparks from anvils in time to // Trova- 
tore’s Anvil Chorus, cannons on the lake- 
front boomed for Tchaikovsky’s 1872 
Overture. Proceeds of the festival went 
to charity. 
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Slaughter 


For eight years natives of Zululand, 
Union of South Africa, have been killing 
off wild animals to protect themselves 
from sleeping sickness. The slaughter has 
threatened some African animals with ex- 
tinction. Dr. William Reid Blair, direc- 
tor of the New York Zoological Park, sent 
a protesting cable last week to C. F. 
Clarkson, chairman of the Game Advisory 
board of Natal. He urged the adoption of 
more scientific methods in the control of 
sleeping sickness. Similar complaints have 
already been made to South African au- 
thorities by Kermit Roosevelt and Presi- 














EARL OF ONSLOW 
He antidotes the back-seat huntsman. 


dent Madison Grant of the New York 
Zoological Society. 

The tsetse fly, carrier of sleeping sick- 
ness, chiefly attacks antelope and zebra. 
Since domestic cattle run loose in South 
Africa, they come in contact with wild 
animals, are in turn infected. Natives see- 
ing a wild herd fire indiscriminately, shoot 
many healthy animals. Last year 20,000 
zebras, kudu, buffalo, inyala, gazelle, red 
hartebeest were killed. Only one small 
herd of the red hartebeest exists today in 
Zululand. Another victim of native cattle- 
men is the rare white rhinoceros. Because 
there are only 47 of these animals left in 
British East Africa, the government has 
forbidden the killing of them there. 

A discovery which may furnish a better 
method of controlling the spread of sleep- 
ing sickness was announced recently by 
R. H. T. P. Harris, director of research 
in Zululand. He found the tsetse fly sen- 
sitive to pyrethrum (insect powder) and 
veratrine (obtained from the root of the 
Indian poke). Especially effective was a 
.5% mixture of veratrine and cocoanut oil. 
Applied to a live animal, this mixture 
killed the attacking fly immediately. 

Since there are great stretches of land 
in Zululand which are unfit for agriculture, 
protesters are advocating that some of 
this area be set aside as a game sanctuary. 
Separated from native villages and pas- 


tures by dikes and walls, wild animals 
would never come 


existence in other African states. The 
largest is Kruger National Park, five mil- 
lion acres stretching from Johannesburg 
east to Portuguese East Africa. The build- 


ing of roads in British territory since the | 


Boer War has made hunting from the back 
seat of an automobile too easy, has made 


it imperative that the Earl of Onslow, | 
president of England’s Society for Pre- | 


serving the Fauna of the Empire set aside 
territories where hunters may not shoot. 
Belgium’s largest reservation is Albert 
Park in the Congo, established through 


efforts of the late Carl Akeley of the U. S. | 


>— 
Conscientious Fleas 
One of the ablest and most prosperous 


flea-trainers in the world is Jean Rochet | 


of France. Last week in Paris he was 
negotiating with U. S. immigration and 
quarantine authorities for permission ‘o 
take his educated fleas on a U. S. tour. In 
the course of telling his troubles to a U. S. 
newsgatherer, he made a pronouncement 
surprising to laymen: “I prefer the male 
flea, because he is more conscientious.” 
Professor William Heckler, owner of 


Manhattan’s largest flea-circus, disagrees | 
Professor Heckler | 


with Jean Rochet. 
uses mostly females in his acts. He finds 
that the male flea, which is much smaller 
than the female, cannot go without food 
for long, breaks down under the strain 
of heavy work, is too highly strung for 
circus life. 

Of the 500 flea species known, the 
human flea (Pulex irritans) is the only 
kind used in trained flea performances. 
Fleamen feed their healthy performers 


once a day, by simply rolling up their | 
sleeves (usually the left one).* Sickly | 


pets are fed more often. Since fleas live 
only a few weeks, a trainer must always 
have a large stock on hand. New, un- 
trained fleas are kept in bottles, for two 
or three weeks, handled daily. When the 
time comes to train a performer, the end 
of a thin gold wire 2 in. long is fastened 
collar-fashion about its neck. This collar 
must be loose enough to allow the flea to 


eat, but tight enough so it cannot jump | 


through. When fleas are not performing 
they are kept in boxes with their feet 
entangled in cotton. 

Fleamen say they can tell a flea’s pos- 
sibilities for the stage by the way it holds 
its six legs. A flea which always grasps 
one leg with another will make a ball 
balancer. One which waves its legs back 
and forth rapidly makes a chariot racer. 
Trainers prod the insects with tiny whips 
when they make mistakes, force them to 
repeat their tricks. An obdurate flea which 
refuses to move is prodded into activity, 
worked harder than the rest. 

The human flea lives mostly in Europe. 
Professor Heckler says he obtains his 
supply from the boat stewards of Euro- 
pean liners, who find them while making 
beds. Greatest authority on fleas in the 
world is Lionel Walter, Baron Rothschild 
of England. 


*Fleaman philosophy phrases it: ‘They feed 
me: I feed them.” 


into contact with | 
cattle. Similar reservations are already in | 


INVESTIGATE 
This Marvelous New 


DOUBLE-DUTY 
MACHINE! | 


For speedily and easily producing and 
directing Notices, Announcements, Bul- 
letins and quick-action Advertisements to 
customers, prospects, dealers, salesmen, 
agents, membership-lists, etc. 


A Combination 
POST-CARD PRINTER 
and ADDRESSER 


It’s AUTOMATIC—yet sells at a popular price. 
Unlike anything ever before offered. You have seen 
machines for printing Post-Card messages and 
other machines for addressing them—but never a 


SINGLE machine for doing BOTH JOBS! 


An Address 
Typewritten Here Will 
Reproduce Itself Forever 


All-fibre Stencils Can be 
handwritten or cut on a type- 
writer. Above is the Address 
Stencil. Below is the Message 
Stencil. Both used in the one 
machine. 


There fe agace enough hére for & 
o w 


the printiag and a: 
your cards «- AUTOMAT 
An unlinite? number of prints 


e nade from one atencil — 
at the rate of 125 per MINUTES! 


Machine can also be used for all kinds of en- 
velope, circular, tag, label and wrapper addressing, 
bill and statement heading, etc. 


The ELLIOTT 
ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 


144 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Or look up the address of our nearest Branch Office 
in your local Classified Telephone Directory 


CLIP this COUPON 


Pin it to your business letterhead, mail to the 
address above (or 980 St. Antoine St., Montreal, 
if you are in Canada) and get complete informa- 
tion together with 


FR EE BOO K S Sirect-hen Advertising 
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THEATRE 


New Plays in Manhattan 


The 9th Guest. There are four pairs 
of guests, mysteriously summoned to a 
penthouse party, each pair having reason 
to mortally fear and hate the other. They 
are: A socialite and the woman lawyer 
who knows her closest secret; an upper- 
class politician and the political boss who 
defeated him; a university president and 
a disgruntled instructor whom he has dis- 
missed; two lovers who have quarreled 
over valuable real estate. Invited by 
anonymous telegrams, as they arrive each 
thinks one of the others is host. None of 
them can understand why they have been 
brought in the company of their adver- 
saries. Suddenly a radio loudspeaker in- 
forms them that they are prisoners, that 
ene by one each shall die defeated by his 
or her secret viciousness, that if- anyone 








is clever enough to outwit the host, he, 


will perish in the presence of his remain- 
ing guests. 

Playwright Owen Davis is to be praised 
for having written a whopping good 
thriller. Even the most iconoclastic dev- 
otee of mystery fiction could find no 
flaw, no cheating on the part of the 
author. 

——— 

Through The Night is a very dull and 
tiresome little piece which starts lamely 
and concludes likewise, with moments of 
tedium during which spectators wonder 
what the actors can find to say next. It 
is billed as a comedy, the work of Samuel 








ead this 
timely... 
interesting 


BUSINESS REVIEW 


Our June review of Business 
and Investments is particularly 
interesting to investors and 
business men. Weshall be glad 
to place your name on our 
mailing list to receive, com- 
plimentary, this issue and 
those of subsequent months. 


Send us your name today. 


CALDWELL 


& COMPANY 
430 Union St., Nashville, Tenn. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 



















Ruskin Golding and Paul Dickey, for 
whom the plea of inexperience may not 
be urged. 

Although called a comedy, Through The 
Night is really a variety of mystery play. 
Actress Helen MacKellar is.wedded to a 
righteous hypocrite who has beenappointed 
Crime Commissioner of a metropolitan 
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International 
HELEN MAcKELLAR 
She was first but not fortunate. 


suburb. Having pitched their drama in 
an urbane setting, Playwrights Golding & 
Dickey feel free to introduce all the stand- 
ard elements of bogus stage high life—a 
crafty butler, a drunken polo player, an 
unscrupulous Spanish noblewoman, a mil- 
lionaire and his wife, a smart lawyer who 
sympathizes with Actress MacKellar. 
The story gets under way when the rich 
neighbors are robbed of their jewelry. 
Miss MacKellar catches a smooth young 
man with the valuables in his possession, 
fancies him, internes him in her bedroom 
until, two acts later, it develops that he 
is not the thief at all. He is just the 
insurance company’s detective, sent to 
catch Miss MacKellar’s husband who, in 
league with the marchesa, has been pilfer- 
ing gems from the entire neighborhood. 

Helen MacKellar is the first star to 
make her bow with the new season. 
Pretty, blonde, possessed of a gracious- 
ness akin to that of Ina Claire, she does 
her best with the meagre opportunities 
Through The Night offer her. More im- 
pressive vehicles in which she has ap- 
peared include: Beyond The Horizon, 
Back Pay, A Good Bad Woman. 


—_o— 

Hot Rhythm. Producers of Negro re- 
views almost always make the mistake of 
trying to ape the elegance of contempo- 
rary Caucasian extravaganzas, as though 
afraid that just dancing and crooning— 
at which blackamoors often excel whites— 
are not sufficient for an evening’s enter- 
tainment. For this reason, the comedy of 
Hot Rhythm is often unfunny, the at- 
tempt at magnificence unimpressive. Best, 
most natural humor in the show is offered 
by plumpish, sleek Mae Barnes, who de- 
lights many a spectator with her slatternly, 
lazy dance. Most tuneful song: “Loving 
You The Way I Do.” 





SCIENCE 


Grainless Films 


In Berlin, last fortnight, Professor 
Emanuel Goldberg, German photographic 
chemist, announced that he had found a 
grainless emulsion for films which makes 
it possible to take a photograph the size 
of a pin-point (.o1 sq. millimeter) and 
greatly enlarge it with perfect reproduc- 
tion of detail. 

Pictures produced with ordinary silver 
emulsion film cannot be too small or too 
large without suffering distortion. The 
images recorded on light-sensitive film 
when the camera’s shutter is snapped are 
formed by small deposits of metallic silver 
grains. For photographs taken through 
the microscope, these grains are often too 
gross, blur the minute detail. Greatly en- 
larged pictures are pock-marked. Cinema 
“stills,” when projected, look spotted be- 
cause of their size. Since the films in the 
ordinary moving picture are shown in 
rapid succession the grain patterns, which 
are different in every picture, blend, 
escape the eyes of the spectators. 

By taking pictures through an inverted 
microscope onto a film coated with the 
Goldberg emulsion it is claimed that 100 
novels could be printed on one postcard 
and a man could carry his library in his 
billfold. A spy could carry a photograph 
of a campaign map on a piece of paper 
no bigger than a beauty spot. 

—s 


Electrical Thinking 


In a darkened room at the University 
of Jena, Germany, Professor Hans Berger 
felt the forehead of his assistant carefully. 
Finding a proper spot, he punctured the 
skin, shoved a small silver needle through 
the interstices of the skul! until the tip 
rested against the outer covering of the 
cerebral cortex. In the back of the head, 
he inserted a similar needle, attached a 
galvanometer to both. Then he stroked 
the assistant’s arm with a glass rod, gave 
him arithmetic problems to solve. 

Dr. Berger was looking for electrical 
brain waves. Although for 50 years simi- 
lar experiments have been performed on 
animals, this was the first time a man had 
been subjected to such difficult research. 
From such experiments Dr. George Wash- 
ington Crile of Cleveland developed his bi- 
polar theory: the brain is the positive 
pole, the liver the negative pole of the 
body (Time, Nov. 5, 1923, Aug. 30, 1926). 

In the last issue of Der Medizinische 
Welt, leading German medical journal, Dr. 
Berger published the results of his experi- 
ment. The Elektrenkephalogramm, as 
Professor Berger called the galvanometer 
record, showed plainly that the brain 
produced electricity. Comparison of fig- 
ures seemed to indicate that electric cur- 
rent decreases as mental activity increases. 
Dr. Berger distinguished two types of 
waves, alpha and beta. The alpha waves 
represented the normal electricity output 
of an organism when not highly stimu- 
lated. The current generated was .2 micro- 
volt. Beta waves represented the brain’s 
electricity production when the subject 
was stroked by the glass rod, told to figure 
out an arithmetic problem. The galvanom- 
eter at this time registered .1 microvolt. 
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RELIGION 





Sister’s Sorrows 


Lights burned all night last week in the 
decorative Malibu Beach cottage of soul- 
saving Aimee Semple McPherson. In Los 
Angeles, 15 mi. away, squads of the faith- 
ful—praying in two-hour shifts—sent up 
a rustle of Hosannahs into the shadowy 
vault of the $2,000,060 Angelus Temple, 
musnud of the Four-Square Gospel Church. 
Temple attachés, hired huskies and Four- 
Square laity thronged through the flower- 
decked beach bungalow. Newshawks ex- 
cluded from the premises even reported 


International 
S1sTeER AIMEE & PARENT 
“We both had face lifts.” 


having seen a handsome, black-mustached 
gentleman attired in flowered pyjamas. 
Although her life has been more melo- 
dramatic than that of any other U. S. 
woman religionist, Sister Aimee could re- 
member but one other period quite so 
exciting as last week, when she was re- 
ported variously as dying, blind, playing 
‘possum. 

As it was for Richard the Lion-Hearted, 
life seems always to have become most 
trying for Sister Aimee after a visit to the 
Holy Land. Having just returned from 
Palestine, she took a dip in the Pacific 
at Ocean Park, Calif. on May 18, 1926, 
after which she was not heard of until 
some six weeks later when she appeared 
in Mexico. Airplanes, boats, divers 
searched for her body. One diver was 
drowned. Although she was identified as 
the woman seen at Carmel during the 
interim with Kenneth G. Ormiston, An- 
gelus Temple radioman, her story of being 
kidnaped and held for ransom was upheld 
in the California courts. Ormiston has 
never reappeared in California, has never 
testified. 


This year Sister’s troubles began before 
her Modern Day Pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land got under way. To begin with, the 
pilgrims were not so numerous as Mrs. 
McPherson had hoped. And crossing the 
Mediterranean her daughter Roberta fell 
from the deck of the vessel, injuring her- 
self so severely that the crusade was 
held up. 

Back in Los Angeles once more, Temple 
trouble began. Last week her mother, 





Mrs. Minnie (“Ma”) Kennedy, discussed 
the Temple’s affairs publicly as follows: 


“Sister doesn’t have any idea about how 
to do business and she already has almost 
lost the Temple. All she has now is a note 
for $250,000. Certain people are trying 
to make her look crazy so that they can 
declare she is not responsible and grab 
the Temple from her. . . 


“I came to the Temple to help Sister 
because the business affairs were getting 
out of hand. . . . I told Sister, ‘I’ll be the 
Mussolini of business and you handle the 
religion.’ I worked things into good shape 
at once but I made enemies of some of 
Sister’s friends. We had a number of 
arguments and then one day she called me 
into her office. She was furious and after 
some words she -struck me on _ the 
nose. . . 


“T had to go to Olympia, Wash., to see 
about opening a new church but when I 
came back I entered the hospital to have 
my nose fixed. I held up my entry into 
the hospital because I knew that Sister 
was having her face lifted the same as I 
had done before. We both had face lifts. 
There’s nothing wrong in that, is there? 

“What she ought to do is to go back to 
Angelus Temple right away and show 
people that she is all right. She ought to 
be proud to let them see how much more 
beautiful she is with her new face lift.” 


From another source came another con- 
flicting story about Mrs. McPherson’s 
condition. At Des Moines, Mrs. Peggy 
Myrtle King, Templar, said that the 
evangelist was suffering a nervous relapse 
because a lunatic had hurled a snake 
through her window. Los Angeles Tem- 
plars were debating whether or not they 
should begin a three-day fast to restore 
Sister’s sight, although the attending phy- 
sician announced that she would probably 
be able to deliver the Sunday sermon. 

Announced Sister herself: “Of course I 
didn’t strike mother. . . . I’m just a sick 
girl, but I'll be all right soon.” 


Despite the present confusion surround- 
ing Mrs. McPherson, and the portentous 
warnings of her mother, those familiar 
with Sister Aimee’s remarkable career 
predicted that her present difficulties 
would lead but to greater triumphs. Her 
history is quite as colorful as those created 
for her by Sinclair Lewis in Elmer Gantry 
and Evelyn Waugh in Vile Bodies. 

Blonde (once red-headed), big-wristed, 
thick-ankled, she is possessed of an oppor- 
tunistic wit and extraordinary energy. She 
will be 40 in October. She was born and 
reared on a farm near Winnipeg, Canada. 
Of her early cultural advantages, she says 
that her mother “dedicated her to God as 
Hannah did Samuel; instead of Cinderella 
and Mother Goose, I went to sleep with 
Jonah and the Whale and Daniel in the 
Lion’s Den.” 


An evangelist named Robert Semple 
came to town. “He had brown hair and 
a beautiful face, and he upset me. I said 
to my father: ‘Daddy, let’s go.’” Several 
days later she fell down in a roller-skating 
rink, sprained her ankle. Following this 
experience a “great fire came down,” she 
got the Oldtime Religion and Evangelist 
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- - « »- Humphrey Gas 
Unit Heaters Provide 


Unequaled Advantages 
in Industrial Heating 
7 EP a 


North Car Barn, Wisconsin 
Public Service Corporation, 
Green Bay, Wisconsin 


In addition to being the ideal 
method of heating industrial 
plants when the comfort and pro- 
ductive capacity of workmen are 
a prime factor, gas is especially 
desirable in such instances as 
that pictured above... . This 
Humphrey Gas Unit Heater in- 
stallation was made in the North 
car barn of the Wisconsin Public 
Service Corporation at Green 
Bay, Wisconsin. Eight units are 
installed in this car barn, which 
has a 24 ft. ceiling and a floor 
space 47' x 198'. The units 
proved to be adequate for heat- 
ing the building, even though the 
temperature frequently dropped 
to 20 degrees below zero. Elimi- 
nating licensed firemen, boilers, 
coal and ashes, Humphrey Gas 
Unit Heaters provide the most 
modern, flexible and adaptable 
form of efficient heating for 
every type of industry. 


GENERAL GAS LIGHT CO. 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


New York - Pittsburgh - Cleveland - San Francisco 


The 
Humphrey 
Gas wearer 
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LUGGAGE 
INVENTION 


Originated by 


GEO. H. 
WHEARY 








“ROLLS OPEN” 


WHEARY 


ERE is the most practical 
improvement ever made in 
wardrobe trunks. Geo. H- 
Wheary’s master invention, Ward- 
rola, is amazingly easy to open 
and close—it “rolls open’’—at a 
touch of the hand. Women es- 
pecially appreciate this invention. 
Wardrola possesses superior fea- 
tures of strength, security and 
packing convenience. A“‘Cushion- 
ed Top’’ prevents wrinkling of 
clothing on hangers. Fashioned in 
various authentic color-stylings, 
priced from $50 to $225, at lead- 
ing department stores and luggage 
shops. Be sure to see Wardrola.. 
famously known as ‘“‘America’s 
Finest Wardrobe Trunk.’’ 


A HELPFUL BOOKLET 


describing Wheary 
Modernized Lug- 
gage Inventions, sent 
upon request, by 
Wheary Trunk Co. 
1515 16th Street 
Racine, Wisconsin 
295 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
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COLLEGE or FINANCE ror WOMEN 


Founded by Mrs. Roger W. Babson 


Intensive one-year course in investment procedureand 
business principles for the young woman of twenty or 
over who will some day manage her own property or 
who desires now to be trained for a business career. 
Next term opens October Ist. 

For complete information write W. L. Webber, Secretary 


Wesser COLLEGE, BABSON PARK, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Semple. Together they went to China, 
where he died, leaving her with a baby, 
Roberta. She returned to California and 
married one Harold McPherson, by whom 
she had another child, Rolf. Then she 
divorced McPherson and took up soul- 
saving. Once, lacking a crowd, she stood 
on a chair in the middle of a little town, 
head upraised, in silent prayer. As soon 
as a crowd gathered she jumped down, 
shouted “Quick!”, led the bewildered mob 
to her tent. 

Once the tent started to collapse. Point- 
ing at the sagging canvas she cried: “I 
command you in the name of the Lord to 
stay up until the meeting is over.” The 
top caught on a nail, stayed up. There 
are numerous stories of miraculous cures 
she has effected. 

In 1919 California appeared to be a 
land of milk & honey for anyone who 
wished to interest others in religion teach- 
ing. Mrs. McPherson felt that her Four- 
Square Gospel would find converts there. 
It did. By 1923 she had established her- 
self in the most efficient theological plant 
in the country. Above the bowl-roofed 
Temple (seating capacity: 6,000) she 
raised great radio masts from which her 
daily sermons are broadcast. She edits a 
weekly paper, a monthly magazine. She 
runs a Bible school in which 1,000 students 
are enrolled. Her Four-Square City Sisters 
carry on an efficient charity service in Los 
Angeles. The Temple’s musical depart- 
ment includes: three bands, three choirs, 
two orchestras, three organists, three 
pianists, six quartets, several glee clubs, 
sundry soloists. When the musical con- 
tingent has needed supplementing she has 
hired the Andrews Bell Ringers, a marimba 
band, jubilee singers, an 80-piece xylo- 
phone band. 

She employs a corps of electricians for 
her liturgical performances. Sometimes 
she puts on a Sou’wester and has the 
electricians flash on a stormy seascape. 
Amid the tumbling brine six U. S. sailors 
are seen rowing for a lighthouse. She has 
also preached astride a motorcycle, attired 
as a policeman, a fireman. These prop- 
erties are. part of a large theatrical ward- 
robe. 

Usually she chooses more celestial rai- 
ment: flowing white robes with trailing 
sleeves, suggestive of angel’s wings. Thus 
decked out, with outspread arms, rolling 
eyes and a wide, sweet smile she may again 
have occasion to shout: “They thought 
that with me out of the way Angelus 
Temple would collapse, and it didn’t, and 
it’s going bigger than ever before. The 
Four-Square Gospel carries on! Halle- 
lujah!” 
Mushroom Synagogs 


Orthodox rabbis with year-round syna- 
gog jobs last week started a selfish cam- 
paign against “mushroom”  synagogs 
wherein a large part of Jewry celebrates 
Rosh Hashonah (New Year’s day) and 
Yom Kippur (Day of Atonement). Those 
holidays respectively occur this year Sept. 
23-24 and Oct. 2. Already many a rabbi 
without a post is canvassing unchurched 
Jews to buy seat tickets in his temporary 
schul’. On the other hand the unchurched, 
after trying vainly to buy seats in regular 
synagogs, are seeking to hire rabbis to 
lead them in high holiday ritual. This is 
basically not very difficult, for many 2 
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European-born Jew was educated for the 
rabbinate because secular schools would 
not receive him, because many a Jewish 
family like many a Roman Catholic 
family expects particular favors from God 
by giving a son to the church. The con- 
sequent production of rabbis became too 
much for established synagogs to absorb. 

The complaining rabbis aver that the 
mushroom synagogs menace the existence 
of their establishments, many of which 
are impoverished, by diverting money. A 
professionally rabbinical argument is that 
Jewish law forbids the placing of Sefer 
Torah (Scrolls of the Law) in unsancti- 
fied places, like lodge halls, garages, dance 
halls, theatres. 

Prompt rebuttal is that in emergency 
any spot suffices for a Jew to pray in. 


ae aes 
Pope Misunderstood 


The Pope last week was examining some 
plans for modernizing the papal summer 
palace at Castel Gandolfo in the hills 
back of Rome. Alterations will cost sev- 
eral million lire, much more than he now 
has to spend on such work. Uncomfortable 
though he is during Rome’s summer, he 
prefers personal inconvenience to divert- 
ing sums from his church projects. With 
such thoughts he casually remarked: “Our 
successor will look after the execution of 
this plan.” 

His retainers thought that he meant 
he would die before Castel Gandolfo could 
be repaired and babbled a dismal mal- 
interpretation. Papal well-wishers, mind- 
ful of his indisposition this summer, again 
flooded him with inquisitive telegrams. 
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A Cardinal to His Boys 


The Knights of Columbus make two 
broad stipulations for membership: the 
candidate must be a practical Catholic; 
he must be opposed to Socialism as an 
economic system. Some 700,000 Catholic 
men have fulfilled the requiremeuts, are 
knights. Last week their delegates met in 
Boston under Supreme Knight Martin 
Henry Carmody, 58, Grand Rapids, 
(Mich.) lawyer. 

High lights of the convention were the 
talks His Eminence William Cardinal 
O’Connell, oldest (70) and senior of the 
four U. S. cardinals, gave to “my boys.” 

At a mass in his archiepiscopal Cathe- 
dral of the Holy Cross he oriented the 
knights on Puritanism: ‘‘The Puritan, it 
is true, had a hard and harsh sense of 
duty and of the force of law. It would 
seem from indications all around us that 
that sense is growing weaker instead of 
stronger. The Puritan venerated his re- 
ligion, such as it was. It would appear 
from what we see about us that this virtue 
is not growing in their descendants.” 

A choir of knights sang the hymns at 
the mass, hymns written by Cardinal 
O’Connell. Later he commented: “I am 
not particularly proud of my hymns. But 
I like them. I have heard them sung, well, 
good, bad and indifferent. But when I 
heard the choir singing them at the cathe- 
dral I said, ‘Really, did I write that? Is 
that my music?’ I hardly recognized it. 
I’m very sensitive to music. The only 
trouble was that it distracted me from 
Holy Mass. The music was so good I 
couldn’t close my ears to it.” 
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From Edward to 
George & Mary* 


THE EpwarpiAns—V. Sackville-West— 
Doubleday, Doran ($2.50). 

A great English country house, one of 
the many built to be the glory of the aris- 
tocracy but becoming its grievous burden, 
is the dominating personality of this novel. 
The figures of the story are drawn from 
the unreal, tightly woven society of the 
reign of King Edward VII. Characters 
and house together present the argument: 
that there is no living under the weight of 
aristocratic tradition, but only a formal- 
ized existence of satisfying present ap- 
pearances and ancient responsibilities. 

To a week-end houseparty at Chevron, 
the sprawling ancestral manor, comes 
Leonard Anquetil, polar explorer, the type 
of free intelligence beloved by H. G. 





al 








VicToRIA SACKVILLE-WEST 
Her family is her material. 


Wells. Anquetil watches the “set” at play, 
but himself hangs aloof, speculating. He 
learns of the other guests’ boudoir in- 
trigues, all artfully manipulated by his 
hostess. Only in Viola and Sebastian, the 
children of the house, does he find the 
strength of noble heritage without the 
conventions of elegant social horseplay. 
The pair make excellent companions, and 
Sebastian leads his visitor in a scamper 
over Chevron’s rooftops, in the course of 
which Anquetil saves him from slipping 
to the courtyard beneath. Taking ad- 
vantage of his momentary prestige as res- 
cuer, the explerer unburdens himself about 
his surroundings, analyzes the life of arti- 
ficiality and compliance to which Sebas- 
tian is condemned. He pleads with the 
boy to come exploring with him. But Se- 
bastian refuses, for his career has already 
begun: he is having a love affair with his 
mother’s friend, Lady Roehampton. 


Anquetil leaves, and Sebastian pursues 
his amour with the ageing but resplendent 
beauty. When scandal threatens, however, 
she abandons him, though it costs her her 
heart and her youth. Sebastian roams on 
darkly, rebellious but ineffective. For a 
time he finds a pretty young middle-class 
doctor’s wife refreshing, until her bour- 
geois virtue thwarts him. Later he loves 
a hard-headed little model for her honest 
kindness, and there is mention of a game- 
keeper’s daughter. His only steadfast af- 
fection is for Chevron, its venerable 
house, its loyal tenantry, even its exhaust- 
ing duties. Increasingly the proprieties 
grow upon him, and at last he languidly 
courts a proper match. Against his will 
he takes part in the coronation of George 
V. and Queen Mary, and during its weari- 
some ceremonies feels that his career as 
an individual is ended, his career as a 
peer commenced. Then outside the Abbey 
he abruptly encounters Anquetil, returned 
from the jungle to marry Viola on the 
strength of a six-year correspondence. An- 
quetil renews his invitation for an explor- 
ing expedition. Sebastian accepts. The 
story ends with an intimation that under 
the new monarch will come new manners, 
and the brilliant, flighty society that Se- 
bastian is renouncing has nearly run its 
course. 

The period is carefully drawn. Social 
history and social theory are mingled wit- 
tily. One may guess at will about the 
characters, for the author informs us, with 
feminine tact, that no one of them is 
wholly fictional. But there is no anonym- 
ity for Chevron. Its original is Knole, 
home of the Sackville family since Eliza- 
bethan times. It is one of the most stately 
of English* country houses, with which 
time and taxes, as they have with many 
another, have dealt rudely. The turning 
point, when the life of such private com- 
munities still flourished in gallantry amid 
the signs of change, is the material of the 
novel. 


The Author. Victoria Sackville-West 
knows whereof she writes. Born at Knole 
in 1892, daughter of Lord, and Lady Sack- 
ville, she wrote up her ancestors formally, 
in Knole and the Sackvilles (1922), an 
erudite history which gained her high rank 
among London’s literati. While her hus- 
band, the Hon. Harold Nicolson, was writ- 
ing on Tennyson, Verlaine, Swinburne, she 
wrote unusual travel books on Persia and 
South America, short stories, poems—one 
of which, The Land, was awarded the 
Hawthornden Prize (1927). Admired in 
England, she is better known in the U. S. 
as the heroine of Orlando, fantastic novel 
of her friend Virginia Woolf. Her group 
centres about the Hogarth Press, includes 
Rebecca West, the Sitwells, Lytton 
Strachey. Other books: Poems of West 
and East, Grey Wethers, Diary of Lady 
Anne Clifford, Passengers to Teheran, Se- 
ducers in Ecuador, Twelve Days, King’s 
Daughter. 


*New books are news. Unless otherwise designated, all books reviewed in TIME 
were published within the fortnight. Time readers may obtain any book of any U. S. 
publisher by sending check or money-order to cover regular retail price ($5 if price is 
unknown, change to be remitted) to Ben Boswell of Time, 205 East 42nd St., New 
York City. 


Birkenhead Plus Haldane 


THE WoRLD IN 2030—The Earl of Bir- 
kenhead—Brewer & Warren ($3). 


When these essays were recently pub- 
lished in England, J. B. S. Haldane, who 
had previously written on the subject, 
recognized 44 passages as his own, re- 
buked the Earl (Trme, June 2). The lat- 
ter admitted that there was some truth 
in the comment, sales jumped, and now 
the book appears in the U. S., a brain- 
child of truly distinguished parentage. 


A race of scientifically-minded humans, 
uniformly rich, is seen working one day 
in four, and flourishing on synthetic food- 
stuffs. Children will be laboratory-made 
by ectogenetic methods, leaving gov- 
ernments free to design their subjects, 
women free to run the governments. The 
higher reaches of statecraft, however, and 
of the arts as well, will still be the prov- 
ince of males, who will relax in fox-hunt- 
ing and horse-racing, sports which the 
Earl, with true British acumen, finds will 


EaRL OF BIRKENHEAD 
He prophesies ectogenesis. 


continue. War unfortunately will persist, 
but in a more humane form, conducted 
largely by amphibian tanks, perhaps radio- 
controlled. If the molecular engine is de- 
vised, airplanes will supersede all other 
vehicles, decentralizing all activities, in- 
cluding industry—and here the Earl makes 
several bows to Henry Ford. The last 
essay wanders a bit, forecasting an exact 
psychology that wil! sweep falsehood and 
pretense from the earth, leaving little that 
is so interesting as a brilliant, plagiaristic 
Earl. 

The Author. Rt. Hon. the Earl of 
Birkenhead, P.C., G.C.S.I., D.C.L., LL.D., 
D.Litt., onetime (1922) High Stew- 
ard of Oxford University, Rector of 
Aberdeen University (1926) and Lord 
High Chancellor of Great Britain (1919- 
22), has often lacked money but never 
self-possession. As all England knows he 
was born Frederick Edwin Smith and his 
first title was “Galloper,” which friends 
and others still apply. Eloquence and legal 
brilliance carried him to the highest honor 
of the Law, thence to politics. Both Lib- 
erals and Conservatives respected his abil- 
ities but mistrusted his policies, as did all 
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Chronic indebtedness finally 
compelled his retirement from Prime Min- 
ister Baldwin’s cabinet in 1928. As chair- 
man of Greater London & Counties Trust, 
Ltd. he has sought to stabilize his vio- 
lently fluctuating fortunes. In business he 
has had his usual success and prominence. 
His heavily lined face and heavy-hanging 
hands betray his persistent fondness for 
strong drink. Last fortnight he lay criti- 
cally ill in London with bronchial pneu- 
monia, but was reported gaining with the 
aid of blood transfusions. 
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Acrobat Ludwig 

THREE TiTANS—Emil 
nam—($3.50). 

Not content with a rapid succession of 
single biographical stunts, Author Ludwig 
here manages three somersaults in one 
leap, and lands, rather blown, upon his 





Ludwig—Put- 


| feet. Into one volume he has squeezed 


the life and works of Michael Angelo, 
Rembrandt and Beethoven, enough to oc- 


| cupy an author 20 years. The temerity of 


the performance may be pardoned, how- 
ever, for the deftness of its execution. It 


| is machine-made biography, but Ludwig 
| is a facile mechanic, and only errs badly 


Pr OVE for yourself that the new Blue 
Dunlop has just as much distance as the 
old sized ball. Buy one from your pro to- | 
day. Watch the yardage you get from the | 
tee and on the fairway. Durable? Accur- 
ate? Of course. Butabove everything else, | 
this new Blue Dunlop is crammed and | 


packed with distance. At your pro’s, now. 





| toughened his misanthropy. 


in poetizing, when he seems to write 
faster than he thinks. Except for the 
overripe interpretive verbiage, the volume 
can be read with pleasure and profit by 
all but exacting and critical students of 
literature. 

Michael Angelo Buonarotti’s career 
was one of incredible energy. Surrounded 
by the treachery and jealousies of the 
Renaissance, he preserved his life and his 


| artistic integrity for hearly go years. 


While yet in his 20’s he had done the 


| Pieta of St. Peter’s, the David of Flor- 


ence, had become a national figure and a 


| centre of dissension. When he was a boy, 


Lorenzo de’ Medici was his patron, and 
his intermittent allegiance to that family 
was finally commemorated in the dreamy 
Medici Chapel of San Lorenzo. Six Popes 
employed him. An ever-unfinished under- 
taking for a tomb of the first plagued him 
half his life. For four years he worked 
on the Sistine Chapel ceiling, for six on 
the Last Judgment on the adjoining wall. 
No project was too immense for him to 
begin, but many were too great to finish. 
From birth perverse and self-contained, 
he had a permanent disfigurement which 
Love for 


mankind he never developed, but love for 
| his work never deserted him. At 70 he 
| was finishing the Palazzo Farnese, altering 
| fortifications, making a church of the 








| he 


| Baths of Diocletian, designing the Capi- 


toline square, and planning the dome of 
domes for St. Peter’s Cathedral. In 1564 
died, leaving comparatively little 
sculpture, his few majestic frescoes, a 
group of sonnets, all works of a lovely 
strangeness, a married strength and sweet- 
ness. 

The life history of Rembrandt is ob- 
scure and conjectural. It is known that 
he was born in 1606, son of a Leyden 
miller, that he studied only briefly. He 
married the rich Saskia van Ulenburgh, 
and after her death took his servant Hen- 
drikje Stoffels as mistress. He enjoyed 
popular favor for a time, but lost it when 
his Night Watch heartily displeased the 
members of the Banning Cock guard, who 
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had paid for their portraits, not for a 
dramatic episode. Bankruptcy followed 
plenty. He died in disgrace and poverty. 
In addition to many miraculous etchings, 
there are hundreds of paintings signed 
with his name. Of these J. C. Van Dyke 
says 48 are genuine, but Hofstede de 
Groot lists 998, and controversy is wrath- 
ful. His character and temperament must 
be deduced largely from his paintings, a 
work requiring exact study. Herr Ludwig 
presents a changeable, sensual, weak figure 
that does not convince. 

Last of the trio is the much be-general- 
ized Beethoven, to whom the name 
“Titan” was long ago accorded. An aura 
of worship clings about this tough Rhine- 
lander who transformed the intolerable 
affliction of his deafness into mighty 
music. His impossible pride impeded the 
social intercourse he desired. He loved 
always unsuccessfully. His tempestuous 
affections multiplied troubles with loyal 
friends and an ungracious family. Yet in- 
variably out of his greatest despair came 
his most triumphant works: the Eroica 
symphony sprang from misery that led 
him to write his will in Heiligenstadt. 
This biography ‘succeeds despite irrever- 
ent handling of disputed material and 
much romantic fluff. Beethoven emerges 
the most distinct character of the three, 
perhaps the greatest. 

—" 
Ford’s Edison 

Epison As I Know H1m—Henry Ford 
—Cosmopolitan ($1.50). 

The genius of Edison, already legendary, 
here shines forth in all its glory. It has 
amazing extent. Not only does the Wizard 
figure out what needs inventing and then 
invent it, but he trains a sales force, mar- 
kets his product. At heart a chemist, he 
is entirely at home in physics, astronomy, 
architecture, politics. Many business 
practices owe their origin to him. His phe- 
nomenal memory recalls with equal ease 
the make of his first printing press, the 
dimensions of his early laboratory, scien- 
tific facts pertaining to his many inven- 
tions, and every superior funny story 
anyone has told him. 

The chief reason for his great produc- 
tivity is that he has applied the methods 
of big business to the art of invention. 
His is the idea and the plan of work, but 
the execution is for his subordinates, who 
never question his drawings. In 24 hours 
he drew a complete concrete factory so 
accurately and imaginatively that were it 
built today no vital changes would be 
made. The ingenuity with which he over- 
came early lack of materials is prodigious. 
While building the first commercial elec- 
tric light plant he was forced to invent 
switches, cables, fuses, even the friction 
tape for splices. So sincere, so acquisitive 
is the admiration of Author Ford for his 
great & good old friend that he has trans- 
planted to Dearborn the entire early lab- 
oratory plants of Fort Myers, Fla. and 
Menlo Park, N. J., the latter complete to 
the local boarding house, to teach “boys 
and girls something of the spirit which 
made this country.” There is a Fordian 
enthusiasm for that spirit evident through- 
out the book, which is as simple as the 
author’s automobile, and with the aid of 
Publicist Samuel Crowther made to run as 
smoothly. 
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< | i _t to PERFORM 


“ . | f HE dealer from whom you bought your automobile 
came | has more interest in it than anyone, except your- 
> a 7 self. To see that your car continues to perform is good 
stadt. 2} ‘ business for him. e When your dealer recommends 


rever- ; . | HyViS Motor Oil (as thousands of dealers do) he does 
Bo. mm | so because he knows HyVIS will help make your car 


three, . mm perform, keep your motor running smoothly and 
increase the satisfaction, pleasure, and convenience 

you get from your automobile. e HyViS Motor Oil is 

——f refined from 100% pure Pennsylvania, the highest grade 

Ford Ti ; ' oil in the world. It is refined—then super-refined to 


make it outstanding for quality even among the best 
idary, 


ye : a of Pennsylvania oils. And the grade that your dealer 


Vizard er recommends is the one grade that best answers the 


| then lubrication requirements of your motor. HyVIS is sold 
— at the better class independent filling stations, garages 


nomy, 3 and car dealers’ service departments. Price 35c per 


wines quart, slightly higher in the far west and Canada. 
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More 


miles per quart 


ea 


with the New Texaco Motor Oil 


proved by 13 cars on nation -wide road test 


, stock cars, represent- 
ing nearly every popular make, were 
driven from the University of Kansas 
to leading scientific universities with 
the new Texaco Motor Oil sealed in 
their crankeases. It was a strictly 
scientific test carried on under the 
supervision of university professors 
of engineering —impartial men who 
did not even know the name of the 
oil they were testing. 
UNIVERSITY SCIENTISTS 
MAKE TESTS 

When the cars reached their desti- 
nations the seals were broken, the oil 
drained off and subjected to thorough 
tests by expert university scientists. 
The combined reports showed that 
the cars had traveled a total of 25,881 


miles and averaged only one quart of 
motor oil to every 790 miles! This 
nation-wide road test conclusively 
demonstrates the longer-lasting, crack- 
proof superiority of the new Texaco 
and leaves no question as to which 


motor oil is best for your car. 


GIVE YOUR CAR THIS NEW 
PROTECTION 

For year in, year out motoring satis- 
faction keep the oil in your crankcase 
at the proper level and follow manu- 
facturers’ draining recommendations. 
Change to the new Texaco today. 
Manufactured in five grades: C, D, E, 
F, and G. 30¢ a quart (35¢ for grade G). 


T H E Te AAS co gm PAS FT 
Refiners .of a complete line of Texaco Petroleum Products 
including Gasoline, Motor Oil, Industrial Lubricants, Rail- 
road and Marine Lubricants, Farm Lubricants, Road 


Asphalts and Asphalt Roofing. 
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University destinations and distances traveled by 13 test cars 


a TEXACO MOTOR OIL 


LONGER-LASTING. :CRACK- PROOF” 


© 1930, The Texas Company 








